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DETERRENCE  THEORY: 
SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  IN 
ARAB-ISRAELI  WARS 


INTRODUCTION 


Rational  deterrence  theory  provides  scholars  with  an  explanatory  frame¬ 
work  which  specifies  the  requirements  for  the  success  and  failure  of 
deterrence.1  Yet,  conclusive  empirical  evidence  that  deterrence  successes 
occur  has  eluded  deterrence  theorists.2  According  to  Richard  N.  Lebow 
and  Janice  G.  Stein,  the  main  critics  in  the  most  recent  challenge  to  deter¬ 
rence  theory,3  the  empirical  evidence  suggests  that  deterrence  rarely  suc¬ 
ceeds.4  They  argue  that  a  review  of  international  incidents  over  the  last 
ninety  years  reveals  only  three  cases  of  extended  immediate  deterrence 
success.  Based  on  this  review,  as  well  as  on  their  own  empirical  investi¬ 
gations,  Lebow  and  Stein  conclude  that  deterrence  rarely  succeeds  and 
that  leaders,  because  of  political  vulnerabilities,  challenge  deterrence 
even  when  the  defender’s  threats  are  credible.  Lebow  and  Stein  argue  that 
“among  the  most  important  findings  with  respect  to  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able  is  the  seemingly  elusive  and  fragile  nature  of  the  success  of  immedi¬ 
ate  deterrence.”5 

If  Lebow  and  Stein’s  interpretation  of  events  is  correct,  then  the 
“weakness  thesis,”  a  variation  on  the  “scapegoat  hypothesis”  or  the 
“diversionary  theory  of  war,”6  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  deterrence  the¬ 
ory.  If  a  challenger  is  compelled  by  domestic  or  international  weakness  to 
challenge  deterrence  despite  the  credibility  of  the  defender’s  threat,  or  to 
stand  firm  and  not  back  down  during  a  crisis  for  fear  of  losing  face,  then 
deterrence  policies  are  indeed  irrelevant  and  even  counter-productive; 
instead  of  preventing  war  they  lead  to  war.  Under  such  circumstances 
deterrence  theory  would  fail  to  account  for  deterrence  outcomes  and 
would  be  a  poor  conflict  management  tool.  This  conclusion,  if  support¬ 
ed  by  a  closer  analysis  of  the  evidence,  would  pose  a  serious  dilemma  for 
decision-makers  in  status-quo  states.  It  suggests  that  the  international  sys- 
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tem  contains  a  group  of  “non-deterrable”  states  and  that  a  defender’s  use 
of  deterrence  is  unlikely  to  succeed.  The  implications  of  this  conclusion 
for  U.S.  policy  makers  in  the  post  Cold  War  era  would  be  serious  because 
the  United  States  is  most  likely  to  be  confronted,  in  the  immediate  future, 
by  so  called  “non-deterrable”  conventional  regional  powers. 

Lebow  and  Stein’s  conclusion  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  their  inves¬ 
tigation  of  cases  of  deterrence  failure  in  the  Middle  East — the  1 969  War 
of  Attrition  and  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

This  paper  examines  Lebow  and  Stein’s  conclusion  that  deterrence 
successes  rarely  occur  and  that  leaders  challenge  deterrence,  despite  the 
defender’s  credible  threats,  because  of  political  vulnerabilities.  It  argues 
that  a  flawed  research  design  is  the  reason  for  Lebow’s  and  Stein’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  find  support  for  the  postulates  of  deterrence  theory.  The  phenome¬ 
non  of  deterrence,  which  is  temporal,  dynamic,  and  causal,  has  to  be  test¬ 
ed  by  a  longitudinal  research  design  and  not  by  research  designs  that 
focus  on  “snapshots”  of  single  deterrence  episodes.  Stein’s  analysis  of  the 
War  of  Attrition  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War  ignores  the  important  period 
between  the  June  1967  Six  Day  War  and  the  War  of  Attrition  as  well  as 
the  larger,  enduring  Egyptian-Israeli  rivalry  which  goes  back  to  the  1948 
war. 

By  investigating  the  role  that  deterrence  played  in  the  enduring  con¬ 
flict  between  Egypt  and  Israel  from  1948  to  1977,  and  by  focusing  on  the 
role  that  reputation  and  learning  play  in  overcoming  the  credibility  prob¬ 
lem,  one  can  demonstrate  that,  contrary  to  Lebow  and  Stein’s  claim, 
deterrence  stability  can  be  created  even  in  the  more  difficult  cases  in 
which  both  challenger  and  defender  “seriously”  intended  to  attack  and 
defend.7  Leaders  challenge  deterrence,  or  go  to  war,  when  there  are 
uncertainties  about  the  capability  or  will  of  the  defender;  and,  once  these 
uncertainties  are  reduced  through  the  creation  of  specific  reputations  for 
capability  and  will,  deterrence  stability  is  created  even  when  political 
pressures  to  challenge  deterrence  continue  to  exist.  The  observed  correla¬ 
tion  between  weakness  and  the  decision  to  challenge  deterrence,  docu¬ 
mented  in  Lebow  and  Stein’s  case-studies,  does  not  reflect  a  direct  causal 
connection  between  the  two.  Rather,  this  paper  argues  that  weakness  (of 
either  state)  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  war,  that  leaders  do  not  miscal¬ 
culate  the  balance  of  capability  because  of  political  pressures  to  act,  and 
that  challenges  occur  when  weakness  and  opportunity  coincide. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  War  of  Attrition  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War 
suggests  that  deterrence  theory  is  supported  by  the  evidence  and  that  even 
highly  motivated  challengers  are  deterrable  if  the  defender’s  threat  is 
credible.  The  paradoxical,  or  counter-intuitive,  finding  that  emerges  from 
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this  study  is  that,  in  the  conventional  world,  to  prevent  wars  a  state  may 
have  to  fight  wars  because  the  requirements  of  deterrence — stability  (a 
credible  threat  based  on  demonstrated  capability  and  will),  can  only  be 
created  through  the  ultimate  test  of  capability  and  resolve — war. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.8  In  the  first  section  I  re¬ 
examine  Stein’s  arguments  on  the  War  of  Attrition;  and  in  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  I  re-examine  her  arguments  on  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  In  the  conclu¬ 
sion  I  consider  the  theoretical  and  policy  implications  of  the  findings. 


“DESIGNING  AROUND”  I: 
THE  “WAR  OF  ATTRITION,” 
SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE? 


The  War  of  Attrition  is  used  by  critics  of  deterrence  to  illustrate  the 
fragility  of  deterrence  because  Egypt  began  to  shell  Israeli  positions  on 
the  Suez  Canal  only  a  few  months  after  Israel’s  stunning  victory  in  the 
June  1967  Six  Day  War.  In  contrast  to  the  1 1  years  of  deterrence  success 
brought  about  by  the  1956  war,  deterrence  held  after  the  1967  war  for 
only  two  and  one-half  months.  Despite  the  fact  that  Israel  unambiguous¬ 
ly  established  its  military  superiority  by  destroying  the  armies  of  three 
Arab  states  in  the  Six  Day  War  and  by  occupying  large  parts  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  Egyptian  forces  began  shelling  Israeli  positions  on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  September  1967.  On  October  21,  the  Egyptian  navy 
sank  the  Israeli  destroyer  INS  Eilat.  After  an  Israeli  retaliation  in  which 
oil  installations  and  refineries  were  attacked,  the  Egyptian-Israeli  front 
was  quiet  for  a  year.  Then,  in  September  1968  Egypt  began  massive 
artillery  shelling  of  Israeli  positions  accompanied  by  troop  crossings  of 
the  Canal.  This  stage  lasted  until  the  end  of  October,  and,  as  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  round,  Israeli  retaliation  brought  about  four  months  of  stability.  In 
March  1969  Egypt  began  a  costly  war  of  attrition,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  War  of  Attrition,  which  lasted  until  August  1970.9 

This  case  appears  to  lend  support  to  the  contention  of  critics  of  deter¬ 
rence  that  leaders  who  act  out  of  “need”  challenge  deterrence  despite  the 
credibility  of  the  defender’s  threats.  Stein,  a  major  critic  of  deterrence  the¬ 
ory,  argues  that  deterrence  theory  fails  to  explain  the  War  of  Attrition 
because  Egypt,  the  militarily  weaker  party,  challenged  deterrence  and 
resorted  to  the  use  of  force  by  launching  the  War  of  Attrition  in  March 
1969.  This  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  services  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and  Israel,  all  agreed  that  Egypt’s 
military  capability  was  inferior  to  that  of  Israel.10  According  to  Stein, 
Israel’s  deterrent  strategy  failed  badly.1 1 
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While  Egyptian  leaders  were  aware  of  Israel’s  overall  military  supe¬ 
riority,  which  they  took  into  account  when  they  designed  their  strategy, 
the  challenge  they  embarked  upon  was,  according  to  Stein,  ill-conceived. 
It  was  based  on  many  miscalculations  which  defeated  deterrence. 
According  to  Stein,  Egyptian  leaders  “underestimated  Israel’s  interests 
and  consequently  miscalculated  the  scope  of  its  response.”12  Because 
Israel’s  interests  were  bargaining  chips  to  be  traded  at  the  negotiating 
table  while  Egypt  was  fighting  for  her  own  homeland,  Egyptian  leaders 
expected  Israel  to  acquiesce  in  response  to  a  prolonged  and  costly  mili¬ 
tary  stalemate. 

In  addition,  Egyptian  leaders  overestimated  their  capability  and 
underestimated  that  of  Israel  to  react.  They  planned  a  local  war  to  “design 
around”13  Israel’s  superiority  in  mobile  warfare  but  the  later  stages  of 
their  plan  called  for  crossing  the  canal  and  capturing  parts  of  the  Sinai.  If 
their  plan  had  succeeded,  the  war  would  have  degenerated  into  a  larger 
one  where  Israel’s  superiority  was  unambiguous.  Egyptian  leaders  also 
expected  to  inflict  massive  Israeli  casualties,  but  anticipated  only  limited 
Israeli  response.  Finally,  according  to  Stein,  Egyptian  leaders  underesti¬ 
mated  Israel’s  capacity  for  endurance  and  overestimated  Egyptian  capa¬ 
bility  to  inflict  casualties.14 

These  contradictions,  according  to  Stein,  can  be  explained  “only  by 
some  dynamic  of  wishful  thinking.”  Stein  argues  that, 

the  biased  estimates  stemmed  rather  from  processes  of  incon¬ 
sistent  management  in  response  to  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
and  painful  value  conflict:  Egypt  could  neither  accept  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  nor  sustain  a  general  military  challenge.  In  seeking  to 
escape  this  dilemma,  Egyptian  leaders  embarked  on  a  poorly 
conceived  and  miscalculated  course  of  military  action  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  value  conflict  and  make  the  difficult 
trade-offs.  In  1969  Israel’s  deterrent  strategy  failed  not  because 
it  was  badly  designed  but  because  Egyptian  calculations  were 
so  flawed  that  they  defeated  deterrence.15 

Stein’s  central  argument  is  that  leaders  who  are  under  political  pressures 
to  act  deny  unpleasant  value  trade-offs.  Being  under  pressure  to  act,  leads 
leaders  to  miscalculate  the  balance  of  capability  and  resolve.  They  under¬ 
estimate  the  capability  of  the  defender  and  exaggerate  their  own  power. 
They  also  pay  attention  to  their  own  interests,  interests  that  are  psycho¬ 
logically  salient,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  opponent.  The  status  quo  is  so 
intolerable  that  it  promotes  motivated  errors  like  wishful  thinking  and 
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denial  in  an  effort  to  escape  an  intolerable  dilemma.  This  form  of  bias 
defeats  deterrence. 

The  problem  with  this  line  of  argument  is  that  it  fails  to  identify  the 
true  causal  chain  in  explaining  deterrence  failure.  By  focusing  only  on 
deterrence  failures  and  analyzing  deterrence  outcomes  in  isolation  from 
the  larger  processes  that  exist  in  an  enduring  rivalry,  Stein  reaches  flawed 
conclusions  about  the  causes  for  the  deterrence  failure  in  March  1969. 
Stein  begins  her  analysis  of  deterrence  failure  in  March  1969  while  com¬ 
pletely  ignoring  the  larger  context  in  which  the  Egyptian-Israeli  interac¬ 
tion  takes  place.  The  period  up  to  the  1967  war,  the  two  deterrence  fail¬ 
ures  which  occurred  in  1967  and  1968,  as  well  as  the  periods  of  stability 
that  existed  between  the  different  deterrence  failures,  are  not  mentioned 
or  discussed  in  her  analysis.  If  the  Egyptian  miscalculations  were  a  result 
of  wishful  thinking  due  to  political  pressures  to  act,  as  Stein  suggests, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  Egypt  did  not  challenge  deterrence  in 
the  other  periods  in  which  the  front  was  quiet.  In  all  of  these  periods 
Nasser  was  under  the  same  political  pressures  to  act.  If  need  led  to  mis¬ 
calculation  and  war  in  one  case  why  did  it  not  lead  to  the  same  outcome 
in  the  other  cases? 

I  argue  that  Egypt’s  choice  of  a  strategy  of  attrition  was  sensible 
under  conditions  of  uncertainty  and  not  motivated  by  wishful  thinking, 
that  the  decisions  to  challenge  were  based  on  changes  in  opportunities 
rather  than  in  response  to  need,  and  that  the  choice  of  attrition  strategy, 
given  the  limited  goals  Egypt  pursued  after  the  1967  war,  are  indicative 
of  success  and  not  failure.  Thus,  the  deterrence  model  does  provide  a  use¬ 
ful  framework  that  predicts  the  conditions  under  which  deterrence  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  occur. 

What  the  Egyptian  strategy  in  the  War  of  Attrition  was  and  how  the 
postulates  of  deterrence  theory  fare  in  this  case  are  the  questions  to  which 
we  now  turn.  The  analysis  will  proceed  along  the  framework  used  in  the 
previous  chapters  where  the  competing  empirical  predictions  made  by  the 
deterrence  model  and  by  the  critics  of  deterrence  will  be  examined  on  the 
balance  of  interests,  the  balance  of  capability,  reputations,  and  crisis  bar¬ 
gaining  behavior. 


Balance  of  Interests 

Competing  Hypotheses 

The  deterrence  model  predicts  that  if  the  balance  of  interests  favors  the 
defender  deterrence  should  hold.  The  valuation  of  interests  determines 
the  will  of  the  defender  to  respond  to  a  challenge  and  bear  the  costs 
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entailed  in  preserving  its  interests.  Deterrence  theorists  and  critics  of 
deterrence  alike  agree  that  certain  intrinsic  interests  are  so  important  to 
some  defenders  that  the  credibility  of  their  will  to  protect  those  interests 
is  unquestioned.  Challengers  are  not  expected  to  challenge  deterrence 
when  they  estimate  the  defender’s  resolve — and  commitment  to  retaliate 
if  challenged — to  be  high.  Some  critics  of  deterrence,  who  are  strong  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  balance  of  interests  school,  argue  that  rational  deterrence 
theory  places  too  much  emphasis  on  strategic  interests  such  as  reputation 
and  credibility,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to  intrinsic  interests  which 
are  more  likely  to  deter.18 

Critics  of  deterrence  argue  that  leaders  are  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
their  own  interests,  interests  that  are  psychologically  salient,  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  opponent.  If  they  do  engage  in  a  comparison  of  interests, 
leaders  under  political  pressure  to  act  are  likely  to  underestimate  the 
worth  of  the  adversary’s  interests  and  overestimate  the  value  they  attach 
to  their  own  interests.19 

The  consequence,  argue  critics  of  deterrence,  is  that  leaders  in  chal¬ 
lenging  states  are  likely  to  miscalculate  the  defender’s  response.  First, 
challengers  are  likely  to  anticipate  that  the  defender,  when  challenged, 
will  back  down  rather  than  fight.  Second,  if  the  challenger  decides  on  a 
direct  attack,  he  might  be  certain  of  the  defender’s  response  but  uncertain 
about  the  defender’s  endurance  and  will  to  escalate.  The  challenger  is 
uncertain  about  the  defender’s  will  to  undertake  the  risks  and  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  escalation  and  brinkmanship. 

Egypt’s  and  Israel’s  Interests  During  the  War  of  Attrition 

What  was  the  balance  of  interests  in  the  War  of  Attrition?  Did  Egypt  eval¬ 
uate  the  balance  correctly?  If  not,  did  that  affect  its  estimation  of  Israel’s 
response?  Did  learning  take  place?  The  1967  war  changed  the  balance  of 
interests.  In  that  war  Egypt  (as  well  as  Syria  and  Jordan)  lost  territories  it 
considered  an  integral  part  of  its  homeland.  Freeing  the  Sinai  from  Israeli 
occupation  became  the  primary  goal  of  Egyptian  decision  makers.  Egypt 
wanted  to  deny  Israel  the  political  and  strategic  gains  that  resulted  from 
the  1967  war.  Egypt  feared  the  establishment  of  a  new  status-quo  based 
on  these  gains,  as  well  as  the  erosion  of  its  leadership  position  in  the  Arab 
world.20 

Israel’s  interest  was  to  keep  the  Sinai  until  the  Egyptian  government 
recognized  Israel’s  right  to  exist  and  agreed  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
achieved  through  direct  negotiations.  In  contrast  to  Judea  and  Samaria 
which  some  segments  of  the  Israeli  polity  desired  for  ideological  reasons. 
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Israel’s  claim  to  the  Sinai  was  only  strategic.  The  Sinai  was  a  bargaining 
chip  that  Israel  hoped  to  be  able  to  trade  at  the  bargaining  table  in  return 
for  a  peace  treaty  with  Egypt.21 

Both  Egypt  and  Israel  were  aware  that  the  balance  of  interests 
favored  Egypt.  Egypt  was  fighting  for  the  “soil  of  the  homeland,”  while 
Israel  was  fighting  for  strategic  interests.22  Both  sides  also  agreed  about 
the  consequences  of  such  a  balance.  Egypt  was  highly  committed  to 
recapture  the  Sinai  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  in  human  and 
material  resources  while  Israel  would  wonder  why  it  should  lose  people 
over  territories  from  which  it  was  willing  to  retreat.  Both  parties  realized 
that  Israel  would  find  itself  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  mobilize 
the  scarce  resources  of  a  small  nation  and  convince  its  population  to  spill 
blood  for  bargaining  chips.23 

Egypt’s  and  Israel’s  Strategies  and  Secondary  Interests 

What  courses  of  action  were  available  to  Egypt  to  regain  the  Sinai?  This 
is  important  to  consider  briefly  because  any  strategy  Egypt  would  have 
adopted  had  an  impact  on,  and  created,  secondary  interests.  First,  Egypt 
could  have  accepted  the  Israeli  offer  to  trade  land  for  peace  through  direct 
negotiations.  A  week  after  the  war  Israel  offered  to  return  Egypt  the  Sinai 
and  withdraw  to  the  international  boundary  in  return  for  a  peace  treaty. 
The  only  condition  the  Israelis  attached  to  their  offer  was  that  the  Sinai 
be  demilitarized.  This  offer  was  on  the  table  until  October,  1 968.24 

Egypt  could  not  accept  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  because  it  perceived 
such  an  outcome  as  surrender  to  the  dictates  of  Israel  in  light  of  a  humil¬ 
iating  defeat.  This  perception  existed  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  world  as  well.  The  fear  in  Egypt  was  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
peace  treaty  would  be  used  politically  to  further  undermine  Egypt’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Arab  World,  especially  because  Israel  did  not  offer  to  withdraw 
from  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem. 

Egypt  also  had  a  psychological  interest  in  denying  the  1967  defeat. 
Accepting  the  status-quo  or  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  immediately  after 
the  defeat  would  be  synonymous  with  admitting  that  the  last  15  years  of 
the  socialist  revolution  had  failed.  Accepting  peace  would  mean  that 
“Arab  Nationalism”  and  “Egyptian  Socialism”  lost  to  the  forces  of 
“Imperialism”  and  “International  Zionism.”  For  a  leader  who  became  a 
symbol  of,  and  dedicated  a  lifetime  to,  the  resistance  of  “Imperialism” 
and  “International  Zionism”  accepting  peace  with  Israel  and  cooperating- 
with  the  United  States  meant  surrender.  Thus,  the  option  of  regaining  the 
Sinai  through  a  peace  treaty  was  rejected.25 
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The  second  option,  recapturing  the  Sinai  by  force,  was  not  a  viable 
option.  As  a  result  of  the  1967  war,  the  Egyptian  leadership  realized  that 
Israel  could  not  be  easily  defeated  in  an  all  out  war  and  that  to  counter 
certain  Israeli  capabilities  would  take  years.26 

The  third  option,  a  replay  of  the  1956  events  when  the  United  States 
pressured  Israel  to  return  the  Sinai,  was  a  course  of  action  that  Egypt 
hoped  would  work  again.  If  that  failed,  Egypt  hoped  that  Western 
European  countries  would  pressure  the  United  States  to  pressure  Israel  to 
return  the  Sinai  because  they  had  an  interest  in  keeping  the  Suez  Canal 
open  to  insure  the  flow  of  oil.  This  strategy  also  failed  to  occur.  The 
United  States  decided  not  to  pressure  Israel  in  the  absence  of  a  peaceful 
arrangement.  And,  the  Western  European  states  learned  to  cope  with  the 
closure  of  the  canal  and  did  not  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw.27  The 
international  situation,  as  well  as  Israel’s  ability  to  withstand  internation¬ 
al  pressures,  were  much  different  in  1967  than  they  were  in  1957. 

Thus,  given  Nasser’s  life-long  political  commitments,  the  balance  of 
capabilities  that  prevailed  after  the  1967  war,  and  the  particular  interna¬ 
tional  situation  at  the  time,  the  only  course  of  action  still  available  to 
regain  the  Sinai  was  a  war  of  attrition.  The  war’s  main  objective  was  to 
attrit  Israel  militarily  and  psychologically.  Given  Israel’s  limited 
resources  and  its  sensitivity  to  casualties  a  war  of  attrition  would  put  to  a 
test  Israel’s  ability  to  accept  high  costs  in  men  and  material  for  less  than 
vital  interests.  Israel  would  be  made  to  pay  dearly  for  maintaining  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo. 

The  War  of  Attrition  had  other  secondary  benefits.  First,  Israel’s  main 
line  weapon  systems  and  reserves  would  be  destroyed  and  attrited,  so, 
when  the  time  for  a  general  war  arrived,  Israel  would  find  itself  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  position.28  Second,  it  would  increase  Israel’s  dependence  on  the 
United  States  which  in  turn  would  increase  the  United  States’  leverage 
over  Israel.29  In  order  to  force  the  United  States  to  pressure  Israel,  Egypt 
had  to  create,  and  try  to  manipulate,  the  direct  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  were  threatened  by  Israel’s  actions.  Egypt  found  such  interests 
in  the  risk  of  global  confrontation  and  the  weakening  political  positions 
of  Arab  regimes  allied  with  the  United  States. 

The  War  of  Attrition  also  signaled  Egypt’s  refusal  to  admit  defeat.  30 
Nasser  still  refused  to  accept  the  1967  defeat  as  a  real  test  of  the  balance 
of  capabilities  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Ultimately,  he  hoped, 
the  potential  of  the  Arab  states  in  the  number  of  people,  in  economic 
resources,  and  in  other  political  and  strategic  resources  would  manifest 
itself  in  the  balance  of  capabilities,  and  Israel  would  be  defeated.  If  the 
particular  circumstances  which  led  to  the  1967  defeat — the  military  sur- 
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prise,  the  unfriendliness  of  the  United  States  government  and  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Egyptians — did  not  exist,  Nasser  believed 
that  through  attrition,  as  a  first  stage  in  a  prolonged  conflict,  Egypt  would 
eventually  be  able  to  achieve  a  military  victory. 

A  war  of  attrition  also  had  the  advantage  of  providing  the  Egyptian 
army  with  the  opportunity  to  confront  the  Israeli  army  on  a  daily  basis 
and  learn  to  fight  it.  This  could  be  accomplished  even  through  minor 
actions  that  would  symbolize  a  refusal  to  remain  defeated.  Not  only 
would  the  Egyptian  army  be  forced  to  improve  itself,  but,  in  the  process, 
the  Egyptian  leaders  hoped,  Israel’s  prowess  would  be  demystified.31  For 
a  regime  that  relied  on  the  army  for  its  existence,  this  was  tantamount  to 
survival. 

Another  goal  Egypt  would  achieve  through  a  war  of  attrition  was  the 
maintenance  of  a  respectable  position  in  the  Arab  world.  As  long  as 
Egyptian  forces  challenged  Israel,  other  actors,  particularly  the 
Palestinians  who  were  also  challenging  Israel  through  terrorist  attacks  in 
Israel  and  abroad,  could  not  accuse  Egypt  of  inaction  32  On  the  positive 
side,  challenging  Israel  in  a  war  of  attrition  put  pressure  on  other  Arab 
regimes,  countries  on  the  eastern  front  were  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  by  fighting  and  alleviating  some  of  the  military  pressures 
Nasser  was  under.  Wealthy  Arab  states  were  prepared  to  contribute 
money.33 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  escalating  the  conflict  with  Israel 
introduced  the  risk  of  super-power  intervention  and  global  confrontation. 
Nasser  hoped  that  American  fears  of  such  a  confrontation  would  convince 
it  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  acquiesce  and  withdraw.  Being  unable  to 
bring  about  a  replay  of  1956  through  diplomacy,  Nasser  believed  that  a 
war  of  attrition  and  escalation  which  introduced  the  risk  of  a  global  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  superpowers,  might  create  the  conditions  that 
would  lead  to  Israeli  withdrawal.34 

Given  this  list  of  Egyptian  interests  it  is  apparent  that  Egypt  believed 
that  once  the  war  of  attrition  began,  Israel’s  interest  was  to  bring  about  a 
cease  fire  as  soon  as  possible.  By  pacifying  the  border  Israel  hoped  to 
reduce  the  United  States’  incentives  to  pressure  it  to  withdraw  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risks  of  a  superpower  confrontation.  The  problem  the 
Israelis  faced  was  that,  given  Egypt’s  interest  in  attrition,  the  only  way 
they  could  hope  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  by  escalation. 
Only  through  escalation,  “by  attriting  the  attritors,”  could  Israel  prove  to 
Egypt  that  its  strategy  would  backfire.  Through  escalation  Israel  would 
minimize  the  costs  it  would  suffer,  it  would  not  be  attrited,  and  Israel 
would  demonstrate  its  capability  and  resolve  to  fight  for  less  than  vital 
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interests.  By  demonstrating  to  the  Egyptians  that  they  would  ultimately 
pay  a  greater  price  and  end  up  being  the  attrited  party,  the  Israelis  hoped 
to  convince  them  of  the  futility  of  their  strategy.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  entailed  the  risk  of  super¬ 
power  intervention,  which  was  not  in  Israel’s  interest;  therefore,  as  we 
shall  later  see,  Israel  undertook  escalatory  steps  with  great  caution  and 
reluctance.35 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  War  of  Attrition  the  balance  of  interests 
changed.  If  in  the  previous  three  challenges  Israel’s  intrinsic  interests 
were  at  stake,  in  the  War  of  Attrition  it  was  the  Arab  states  whose  intrin¬ 
sic  interests  were  at  stake.  All  the  Arab  states  directly  involved  in  the  con¬ 
flict  lost  territories  they  considered  part  of  their  homeland.  Their  motiva¬ 
tion  to  challenge  was  indeed  great.  Their  challenge  is  consistent  with  the 
balance  of  interests  hypothesis  put  forward  by  the  deterrence  model. 

From  Israel’s  perspective  the  analysis  was  more  complicated.  The 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem, 
were  perceived  as  bargaining  chips  to  be  traded  at  the  peace  conference. 
Israel  had  an  incentive  to  keep  the  territories  until  the  Arab  leaders  agreed 
to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement.  Would  Israel  fight  to  keep  these  territo¬ 
ries  until  such  a  time?  Would  Israel  escalate  the  conflict  if  Egypt 
embarked  on  a  prolonged  and  costly  attrition  war?  And  at  what  costs? 
These  were  questions  to  which  there  were  no  certain  answers  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  challenge. 

Egypt’s  Perception  of  Israel’s  Strategic 
and  Reputational  Interests 

In  this  case  Egypt  did  engage  in  a  comparison  of  interests  and  concluded 
that  it  was  clearly  favored.  The  Egyptians  were  fighting  for  their  home¬ 
land  while  the  Israelis  were  fighting  for  bargaining  chips.  The  Egyptians 
were  certain  that  Israel  would  retaliate.  What  was  uncertain  were  the  costs 
Israel  was  willing  to  accept  for  territories  it  was  willing  to  concede  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Heykal  wrote  in  1969  that  Egypt  had  an  advantage  in  a 
war  of  attrition  because  Israel  would  be  unable  to  handle  a  protracted  and 
costly  engagement.  Israel’s  preoccupation  with  losses  and  sacrifices  in  a 
war  that  did  not  seem  to  be  vital  was  noticed  in  Egypt  Nasser  told  a  group 
of  Western  journalists  that  a  nation  which  publishes  the  photographs  of 
the  previous  day’s  casualties  in  the  newspapers  cannot  win  a  war  of  attri¬ 
tion.36 

Stein  does  not  dispute  the  argument  that,  in  the  War  of  Attrition, 
Egypt  engaged  in  a  comparison  of  interests.  She  says,  “as  Egypt  was 
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about  to  launch  the  War  of  Attrition,  Heykal  noted  that  the  importance 
attached  by  Egypt  to  the  return  of  the  conquered  territories  was  greater 
than  Israel’s  readiness  to  defend  the  status  quo.”37  Stein’s  criticism  in  this 
case  is  that  Egypt  underestimated  Israel’s  strategic  and  reputational  inter¬ 
ests,  and  as  a  result  miscalculated  Israel’s  interest  in  escalation  in  order  to 
stop  an  intolerable,  prolonged,  and  costly  war  of  attrition  that  was  dam¬ 
aging  to  its  deterrent  reputation.  Stein  argues  that  Heykal’s  underestima¬ 
tion  was  motivated  because  it  was  an  undesirable  outcome. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  argument.  First,  it  is  historically 
inaccurate.  Stein  reaches  her  inaccurate  conclusion  because  she  begins 
her  analysis  of  the  War  of  Attrition  in  March  1969.  While  the  period 
between  March  1969  and  August  1970  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  War  of 
Attrition,  two  other  periods  of  attrition  warfare,  from  September  1967  to 
October  1967,  and  from  September  1968  to  October  1968,  cannot  be 
overlooked  because  they  provide  important  evidence  which  leads  to  rad¬ 
ically  different  conclusions.  Stein’s  argument  that  in  the  War  of  Attrition 
the  Egyptian  leadership  miscalculated  the  Israeli  response  and  that  this 
miscalculation  was  the  result  of  motivated  biases  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  when  the  longer  term  perspective  is  used. 

The  historical  evidence  suggests  that  during  the  two  previous  attrition 
periods  prior  to  the  last  phase  of  the  War  of  Attrition,  Israel  signaled 
clearly  and  forcefully  its  intention  not  to  accept  the  rules  of  the  game 
imposed  on  it  by  Egypt.  She  would  not  engage  in  a  war  of  attrition  that 
was  advantageous  to  Egypt,  but  would  retaliate  and  escalate  deep  inside 
Egyptian  territory.  In  the  first  period,  Israel  responded  by  bombing  oil 
refineries  and  installations,  and  cities  along  the  canal.  Israel  signaled  that 
it  would  hold  the  whole  area  west  of  the  canal  “hostage”  to  deter  Egypt 
from  further  challenges.  Egypt  understood  the  signal  that  the  continuation 
of  the  War  of  Attrition  would  be  costly  to  civilian  life  in  the  canal  cities 
and  it  signaled  back  that  it  was  willing  to  pay  that  price  by  evacuating  the 
area.  By  October,  1967  350,000  civilians,  about  70  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  were  evacuated.  By  November,  90  percent  of  the  population  were 
evacuated.38 

The  second  stage  of  the  War  of  Attrition,  which  began  in  September 
1968,  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  phase  that  would  begin  in  March  1969. 
During  this  phase,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  October  1968,  the  actors 
made  preparations  to  absorb  the  type  of  punishments  they  planned  to 
inflict  on  each  other  in  the  last  stage.  In  response  to  massive  Egyptian 
artillery  attacks  along  the  whole  canal  front  and  numerous  crossings, 
Israel  retaliated  deep  inside  Egyptian  territory  by  attacking  bridges  and 
power  stations.  Israel  signaled  that  it  would  not  tolerate  attrition  along  the 
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Canal  where  Egypt  had  the  advantage  and  would  expose  Egypt  to  deep 
penetration  raids  that  would  serve  to  demonstrate  Egypt’s  inability  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  homeland. 

This  signal  was  perceived  and  interpreted  correctly  by  Egypt’s  Chief 
of  Staff  Fawzi  who  said  that  the  Israeli  retaliation  in  Naj  Hamadi  served 
as  an  alarm  bell  for  him.39  Fawzi  placed  early  warning  systems  along  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  created  popular  defense  organizations  to  protect  Egypt’s 
interior.  During  the  winter  months  of  1968  and  until  March  1969  Egypt 
made  preparations  to  protect  its  interior  from  Israeli  retaliation  and  esca¬ 
lation. 

Further  evidence  that  Egypt  was  expecting  major  Israeli  escalation  in 
response  to  Egyptian  attrition  along  the  canal  can  be  seen  in  Sadat’s 
admission  that  after  Israel  hit  inside  Egyptian  territory,  Egypt  had  to  delay 
its  response  until  March  1 969  when  the  preparations  for  the  defense  of 
vital  civilian  infrastructure  was  complete.40  Given  these  kinds  of  prepara¬ 
tions  for  in-depth  defense  against  Israeli  retaliations  it  in  difficult  to 
accept  the  argument  that  Egypt  miscalculated  the  scope  of  Israeli 
response. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Heykal  anticipated  a  strong  Israeli 
response  to  the  Egyptian  offensive  in  1969.  In  an  article  published  in 
early  April,  Heykal  argued  that  while  the  balance  of  forces  still  favored 
Israel,  Israel  was  afraid  that  the  balance  would  tilt  in  Egypt’s  favor  and 
Israel  was  likely  to  strike  forcefully  at  Egypt  in  order  to  intimidate  it.  In 
mid- April,  Heykal  also  warned  the  Egyptians  to  be  prepared  for  strong 
Israeli  actions  intended  to  demoralize  and  immobilize  the  Egyptian  pop¬ 
ulation.41 

In  addition,  the  argument  that  Egypt  should  have  anticipated  the 
scope  of  Israel’s  response  disregards  the  constraints  on  escalation  placed 
on  Israel  by  virtue  of  the  new  circumstances  that  resulted  from  the  1967 
war  and  the  new  balance  of  interests.  While  in  retrospect  Israel’s  escala¬ 
tion  and  successful  use  of  its  air  force  seem  an  obvious  course  of  action 
that  Egypt  should  have  considered  or  anticipated,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  Egypt  believed  Israel’s  interest  was  to  pacify  the  canal  without  dis¬ 
proportionate  escalation.  Any  such  escalation,  the  Egyptians  felt,  had  its 
limits  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  and,  would  create  the  risk  of  super¬ 
power  intervention  and  global  war. 

To  stop  the  fighting  Egypt  believed  Israel  had  two  options.  She  could 
escalate,  either  by  using  ground  forces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal,  or 
by  using  its  air  force.  Escalation  on  the  ground  west  of  the  canal  had  its 
limitations  given  the  disparity  in  territory  and  populations  between  the 
two  actors.42  Heykal  argued  that  because  Israel  did  not  have  direct  inter- 
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ests  in  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  its  forces  would  not  cross  in  retaliation 
against  Egyptian  artillery  fire.  Heykal  thought  Israel  would  have  been 
drowned  in  a  “sea  of  Arabs”  had  it  done  so. 

Israel  was  reluctant  to  use  its  air  force  because  it  did  not  want  to  attrit 
its  most  decisive  weapon  systems  on  less  than  vital  wars.43  In  addition, 
Israel  was  unaware  of  exactly  how  successful  the  air  force  would  be 
against  ground  forces.  Israel  was  as  surprised  by  the  success  of  its  air 
force  as  were  the  Egyptians.  The  first  use  of  the  air  force  was  made  after 
much  hesitation,  and  its  use  was  not  part  of  any  larger  conception  of  an 
offensive  strategy.  It  is  doubtful  that  Israel  would  have  resorted  to  the  use 
of  its  air  force  if  it  were  not  for  its  initial  impressive  success.44 

Even  if  such  an  operation  was  successful,  the  outcome  would  have 
been  unattractive  from  Israel’s  point  of  view.  Any  successful  campaign 
which  threatened  the  Egyptian  regime  would  have  triggered  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  and  an  American  response.  The  American  response  would  be  in 
the  form  of  pressures  on  Israel  to  make  concessions  that  would  bring 
about  a  cease-fire,  concessions  that  would  most  probably  not  be  in 
Israel’s  best  interests.  There  is  evidence  that  this  outcome  was  indeed  a 
major  goal  in  Egypt’s  grand  strategy. 

Stein  assumes  that  Egypt’s  strategy  was  to  begin  a  war  of  attrition  that 
would  expand  to  a  more  general  war  which  would  have  eventually  led  to 
the  liberation  of  the  Sinai.  Under  such  a  scenario,  miscalculating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Israel  would  retaliate  and  escalate  the  conflict  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  development  could  have  been  problematic.  However,  there  is 
now  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  main  goal  of  the  Egyptian  attrition  strat¬ 
egy  was  not  to  lead  in  stages  to  a  war  of  liberation,  but  to  put  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  force  Israel  to  make  concessions.  According  to 
Heykal, 

thus  we  shall  see  that  the  USA  and  the  USSR  cannot  ignore 
what  happens  in  the  Middle  East.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in 
moves  to  bring  about  real  peace  in  the  region,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  aside  from  the  fighting  that  will  inevitably  ensue, 
fighting  that  will  settle  the  fate  of  the  region.45 

An  integral  element  in  this  strategy  was  Israeli  escalation  and  Soviet 
intervention,  without  which  the  risk  of  a  global  confrontation  was  not 
credible. 

We  can  see  evidence  for  this  line  of  thinking  in  Nasser’s  instructions 
to  Fawzi,  the  Egyptian  Chief  of  Staff,  to  tighten  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  make  it  feel  responsible  for  the 
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1967  defeat.  In  addition,  Egypt’s  strategy  was  not  only  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  resupply  the  Egyptian  army  with  newer  weapons,  but 
also  to  engage  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  reliable  superpower 
that  stands  by  its  allies  and  provides  them  with  reliable  weapons.  This  line 
of  thinking  can  be  detected  in  the  very  early  stages  of  Egypt’s  conceptu¬ 
alization  of  the  best  strategy  to  deal  with  the  result  of  the  Six  Day  War.46 

Finally,  Stein’s  argument  that  Egypt  underestimated  Israel’s  response 
given  the  challenge  to  its  reputational  considerations  is  inconsistent  with 
its  own  line  of  attack  on  deterrence  theory.  Stein  belongs  to  a  group  of 
scholars  that  criticize  deterrence  theory  for  placing  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  strategic  and  reputational  considerations  and  too  little 
attention  on  the  analysis  of  intrinsic  interests  that  are  inherently  deterring. 
The  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  or  strategic  interests  made 
by  critics  of  deterrence  suggests  the  different  levels  of  resolve  states  are 
likely  to  display  in  a  confrontation.  In  this  argument,  there  is  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  states  which  defend  their  intrinsic  interests  are  more  likely  to 
display  higher  levels  of  resolve  than  states  that  defend  extrinsic  interests. 
Thus,  it  should  not  surprise  us  if  the  Egyptians  believed  that  they  had 
greater  stakes  in  the  conflict  and  therefore  would  display  a  greater  degree 
of  resolve.  With  Egypt’s  intrinsic  interests  at  stake  and  Israel’s  deterrent 
reputation  threatened,  the  critics  of  deterrence’s  anticipation  of  a  forceful 
Israeli  response  is  not  consistent  with  the  distinction  Stein  and  other  crit¬ 
ics  of  deterrence  make  about  the  relative  importance  of  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  interests. 

Stein’s  argument  that  Egypt  underestimated  Israel’s  interest  and  con¬ 
sequently  miscalculated  the  scope  of  its  response  is,  therefore,  inaccurate. 
Stein’s  analysis  of  the  War  of  Attrition  from  March  1969  and  her  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  period  preceding  it,  causes  her  to  miss  important  historical 
information  and  reach  misleading  conclusions.  Egypt  anticipated  a  strong 
Israeli  response  during  the  War  of  Attrition  and  prepared  for  it.  Egypt  per¬ 
ceived  and  interpreted  Israel’s  signals  correctly  and  delayed  the  start  of 
the  War  of  Attrition  until  Egypt  completed  its  preparations  for  defense. 
Egypt  may  have  been  surprised  by  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  Israel’s  air 
force,  but  so  was  Israel.  There  were  strong  motivations  for  Israel  not  to 
escalate  the  conflict  and  not  to  use  the  air  force.  Since  a  conception  of 
how  to  use  the  air  force  effectively  did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  Israeli 
decision-makers,  it  is  less  surprising  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  Egyptian  decision  makers. 

Evidence  that  Egypt  analyzed  Israel’s  interests  throughout  the  crisis 
and  not  just  during  the  initial  decision  to  challenge  deterrence  is  plentiful. 
Once  Israel  began  using  its  air  force,  Fawzi  assessed  Israel’s  motivation 
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correctly.  He  argued  that  Israel  was  worried  that  Egypt’s  confidence  in  its 
capability  was  rising  as  a  result  of  its  successes  on  the  ground  and  that 
Israel’s  intentions  were  to  demoralize  Egypt  and  to  destroy  its  forces  west 
of  the  canal.47  In  another  instance,  during  meetings  with  the  heads  of  state 
from  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  Syria  in  September  1968,  Nasser  said  that  Israel’s 
interest  was  to  freeze  the  situation  along  the  canal  by  using  a  cease-fire 
and,  should  that  fail,  to  engage  in  violent  retaliation.48  In  September 
1969,  Heykal  analyzed  the  goals  of  the  two  nations  and  argued  that  the 
goals  of  the  Israeli  offensive  were  to  force  Egypt  to  spread  its  forces,  to 
sidetrack  Egypt’s  command  from  its  main  goal  which  was  to  plan  for  the 
next  war,  to  demonstrate  that  Israel  enjoyed  freedom  of  action  every¬ 
where  in  Egypt,  and  to  discourage  the  Egyptians  from  continuing  the 
struggle.  Heykal  also  interpreted  Israel’s  flights  over  Cairo  as  an  attempt 
to  topple  the  Egyptian  government  and  predicted  an  Israeli  attack  before 
the  Rabat  Summit  meeting  in  order  to  embarrass  Egypt.49 

In  short,  Stein’s  argument  that  Egypt  underestimated  Israel’s  strategic 
and  reputational  interests,  and  as  a  result  miscalculated  Israel’s  interest  in 
escalation,  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  that  emerges  when  a  longer 
term  perspective  of  the  conflict  is  taken  into  account.  Egypt’s  decision  to 
challenge  in  the  War  of  Attrition  is  consistent  with  the  predictions  of  the 
balance  of  interests.  Egypt  challenged  because  it  felt  strongly  about  the 
Sinai  and  it  anticipated  and  planned  for  the  Israeli  reaction.  The  miscal¬ 
culations  that  did  take  place  were  the  result  of  uncertainty.  Some  out¬ 
comes  took  the  Israelis  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  by  surprise. 

The  Balance  of  Capability 

Competing  Hypotheses 

The  two  theoretical  frameworks  make  contradictory  arguments  about  the 
role  of  capabilities  in  deterrence  stability.  Rational  deterrence  theory  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  short-term  balance  favoring  the  defender  will  insure  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  strategy  school  within  this  theoretical  framework  suggests  that 
the  absence  of  a  blitzkrieg  option  promising  a  rapid  military  victory  will 
insure  deterrence  stability.50  Costly  wars  of  attrition,  and  limited-aim 
strategies  that  lead  to  stalemates,  deter  leaders  from  going  to  war.51 

The  critics  of  deterrence  framework  claims  that  challengers  misper- 
ceive  the  balance  and  tend  to  exaggerate  their  own  capabilities. 
Challengers  are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  balance  because  they 
decide  on  challenging  deterrence  under  political  pressures  to  act.52 
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Stein’s  Critique  of  Egypt’s  Strategy 

Stein  believes  that  deterrence  theory  fails  to  explain  the  War  of  Attrition 
because  Egypt,  the  militarily  weaker  party,  challenged  deterrence  and 
resorted  to  the  use  of  force.  The  War  of  Attrition  is  another  example, 
according  to  Stein,  that  demonstrates  that  challengers  miscalculated  their 
capabilities.53  Specifically,  Egypt,  according  to  Stein,  made  three  miscal¬ 
culations.  First,  Egypt  correctly  diagnosed  its  superiority  in  firepower 
along  the  canal  but  underestimated  Israel’s  use  of  airpower.  Egypt  should 
have  expected  that  Israel  would  escalate  the  war  with  airpower,  but  dis¬ 
missed  it,  despite  the  fact  that  its  strategy  led  logically  to  exactly  such  a 
development. 

Second,  the  Egyptians  chose  a  strategy  of  attrition  in  which  they  had 
an  advantage  in  firepower,  and  the  ability  to  absorb  costs,  but  then 
designed  a  four-stage  plan,  which  included  crossing  the  canal,  which 
would  lead  to  a  general  war  to  liberate  the  Sinai.  In  a  general  war,  as  the 
Egyptians  were  fully  aware,  Israel  had  the  advantage. 

Finally  the  Egyptians  overestimated  their  capacity  to  inflict  casualties 
and  underestimated  Israel’s  capacity  for  endurance.  Egyptian  decision¬ 
makers  planned  to  inflict  casualties  of  10,000  within  a  period  of  6-  to  8- 
weeks.  Israel  decided  to  use  its  air  force  after  casualties  reached  an  aver¬ 
age  of  150  casualties  a  month. 

According  to  Stein,  Egypt’s  biased  assessment  of  the  balance  was 
caused  by  a  sense  of  weakness.  They  could  neither  accept  the  status  quo 
nor  could  do  anything  about  it.  To  escape  the  dilemma  they  embarked  on 
an  ill-conceived  course  of  action.  According  to  Stein, 

in  planning  a  strategy  of  local  and  limited  war  that  would  nev¬ 
ertheless  culminate  in  a  canal  crossing,  they  denied  unpleasant 
inconsistencies  central  to  the  analysis.  In  anticipating  massive 
casualties  among  Israel’s  forces,  casualties  that  would  never¬ 
theless  provide  only  a  limited  military  response,  Egyptian  ana¬ 
lysts  tolerated  a  logical  contradiction  in  their  expectations  that 
can  be  explained  only  by  some  dynamic  of  wishful  thinking...54 

What  was  the  balance  of  capabilities  and  how  was  it  perceived  by  the 
actors?  What  was  the  Egyptian  strategy?  Most  of  Stein’s  criticism  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  evidence.  First,  as  we  saw  partially  in  our  discussion  of 
the  balance  of  interests,  it  was  not  illogical  for  Israel  to  refrain  from  using 
the  air  force.  The  Israeli  decision-makers  did  not  contemplate  an  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  their  air  force.  Second,  Egyptian  leaders  were  aware  of  their 
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capabilities,  and  their  four  stage  plan  was  a  wish  list  rather  than  a  blue 
print  with  operational  significance.  Finally,  while  Egypt  may  have  over¬ 
estimated  its  capability  to  inflict  punishment,  it  did  not  underestimate 
Israel’s  capability  for  endurance.  Egypt’s  strategy  was  sensible  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty  and  did  not  reflect  wishful  thinking  due  to  polit¬ 
ical  pressures  to  act. 

The  Balance  of  Capability  in  the  War  of  Attrition 

Let  us  turn  to  the  balance  of  capabilities.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  1967  war  Israel  destroyed  more  than  half  of  Egypt’s  tanks  and  356  out 
of  431  of  its  combat  aircraft,  within  a  year  Egypt’s  forces  pre-war  levels. 
In  terms  of  overall  strength,  Egypt  was  in  1 968-69  in  a  much  better  situ¬ 
ation  than  in  1967  because  most  of  the  weapons  it  received  were  newer. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  an  important  resource  which  enabled  Egypt  to 
rebuild  its  military  strength  in  a  very  short  time.55 

Israel’s  overall  strength  was  not  seriously  effected  by  the  Six  Day 
War  and  it  did  not  need  a  massive  rearmament  program.  Several  changes, 
however,  made  Israel  relatively  weaker.  First,  while  the  territories  Israel 
captured  in  the  June  war  provided  it  with  strategic  depth  that  added  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  security,  the  longer  lines  of  communications  made  it  difficult  for 
Israel  to  transfer  forces  from  one  front  to  another  and  it  had  to  design  a 
force  structure  that,  in  case  of  a  new  war,  could  deal  independently  with 
each  front.  Thus,  similar  challenges  required  an  expanded  Israeli  army. 
Second,  the  French  embargo  added  an  additional  burden  on  Israel’s 
resources,  because  Israel  had  to  switch  to  American  armaments,  and  to 
develop  its  own  infant  defense  industry.56 

According  to  Shimshoni,  when  one  turns  his  attention  to  the  local  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  Suez  Canal,  and  when  one  keeps  in  mind  the  limits  on  Israeli 
escalation,  Egypt’s  decision  to  wage  a  war  of  attrition  seems  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  Just  before  the  March  1969  cycle  of  the  War  of  Attrition  began, 
Egypt  had  2  army  groups.  They  had  more  than  500  artillery  pieces  and 
hundreds  of  mortars.  Israel  had  two  brigades  and  a  small  number  of 
artillery  pieces  and  mortars.  The  contemplation  of  limited  crossings  was 
also  a  sensible  decision  because  even  one  Israeli  division  would  not  have 
been  able  to  stop  Egypt  along  the  whole  canal  front.57 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  elements  which  enabled  Israel  to  overcome 
a  situation  of  quantitative  inferiority  did  not  exist  in  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  created  along  the  Canal.  Israel  found  itself  deprived  of 
many  of  the  conditions  which  enabled  it  to  demonstrate  its  superiority. 
First,  Israel  could  not  mobilize  quickly  and  stay  mobilized  for  long. 
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Egypt  could  outspend  Israel  and  keep  a  200,000  man  army  mobilized.  To 
match  that,  because  of  the  population  differences,  Israel  would  have  had 
to  mobilize  7  percent  of  its  population,  a  rate  that  it  could  not  sustain  for 
long.  Second,  Israel  could  not  fight  an  offensive  mobile  war  because  the 
canal  was  a  major  barrier.  Israel’s  advantage  in  command,  control,  com¬ 
munications  and  organization  could  not  effect  the  numerical  balance  in  a 
static  war.  Israel’s  superior  intelligence  warning  systems  and  its  superior 
technology  also  could  not  play  an  important  role  in  static  warfare. 

The  option  of  escalating  the  war  and  crossing  the  Canal  to  destroy  the 
Egyptian  army  was  not  very  promising,  not  because  Israel  lacked  the 
capability  to  execute  such  a  campaign  but  because  the  benefits  seemed 
dubious.  Israel's  successes  would  be  costly  and  its  forces  could  “drown  in 
a  sea  of  Arabs.”  In  addition,  if  Israel  were  very  successful,  such  action 
might  have  invited  direct  Soviet  intervention  to  save  the  Egyptian  regime. 

Nasser  was  aware  of  Israel’s  capability  to  embark  on  such  a  campaign 
but  also  noted  its  lack  of  interest  in  crossing  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Canal. 
In  a  conversation  held  by  the  leaders  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Iraq  on 
September  1,  1969,  the  Vice  Premier  of  Iraq,  el-Amash,  talked  about  the 
Arab  campaign  in  terms  of  a  long,  continuous,  and  dangerous  struggle 
which  could  even  result  in  the  loss  of  the  Jordanian  and  Syrian  capitals: 
Aman  and  Damascus.  Nasser  responded  that  this  was  not  a  possible  sce¬ 
nario  because  it  would  not  be  in  Israel’s  interests  to  do  so  and  not  because 
it  did  not  possess  the  capability.58 

Israel’s  Use  of  Its  Air  Force 

The  only  option  left  for  Israel  to  neutralize  the  quantitative  advantage  of 
the  Egyptians  along  the  Canal  was  to  use  its  air  force.  But  contrary  to 
Stein’s  argument,  the  Egyptian  expectation  that  Israel  would  not  be  able 
to  use  its  airpower  decisively  was  reasonable.  First,  Israel  was  reluctant  to 
attrit  its  air  force  in  less  than  vital  wars.59  Heykal  noted  the  effect  a  war 
of  attrition  would  have  on  the  Israeli  air  force  when  he  said  “the  aircraft 
will  be  in  constant  need  of  maintenance  due  to  extensive  use.. .the  aircraft 
will  be  continuously  exposed  to  being  shot  down.”60  Second,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Israelis  believed  that  air- 
power  would  be  effective  against  protected  ground  targets,  nor  did  they 
anticipate  the  ease  with  which  the  Israeli  air  force  could  penetrate  into 
Egypt.61  This  too  was  perceived  by  Heykal  who  argued  that, 
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aircraft  may  be  effective  in  strategic  operations  but  in  tactical 
operations,  without  the  conditions  of  comprehensive  war,  the 
effect  will  be  limited,  particularly  on  fighters  who  are  helped 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  fighting  and  by 
their  training  to  protect  themselves  against  air  attacks.62 

Furthermore,  by  early  1969,  Egypt  had  a  radar  and  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  system  in  place,  Soviet  advisers,  and  300  newly  trained  pilots, 
who  completed  their  training  by  March  1969.63  All  that  Egypt  needed  to 
accomplish,  in  order  to  succeed  with  its  attrition  strategy,  was  to  have  the 
ability  to  deny  the  Israeli  air  force  free  action  over  the  Canal.  The 
Egyptian  leadership  believed  they  had  this  capability. 

We  need  to  recall  that  the  1967  war  did  not  involve  extensive  use  of 
radar  and  SAMs;  and  the  Israeli  capability  to  neutralize  their  effectiveness 
was  not  known.64  In  addition,  in  1967  Israel  destroyed  most  of  the 
Egyptian  air  force  on  the  ground.  How  successful  Israeli  pilots  would  be 
in  aerial  combat  against  Egyptian  pilots  was  not  as  well  established. 
Finally,  Israel  did  not  receive  supersonic  jets  until  the  fall  of  1969.65  We 
see,  then,  that  a  war  of  attrition  was  a  sensible  strategy  from  Egypt’s  point 
of  view  given  the  balance  of  capability  along  the  Canal. 

The  Relationship  Between  Strategy  and 
Objectives  in  Egypt’s  Strategy 

What  about  Stein’s  other  criticism  that  Egyptian  leaders  miscalculated  the 
relationship  between  military  objectives  and  strategy  in  that  their  four- 
stage  plan  led  to  a  general  war  in  the  Sinai  where  all  of  Israel’s  advan¬ 
tages  would  come  into  play  when  the  Egyptian  strategy  was  to  design 
around  Israel’s  advantages?  To  answer  this  question  we  need  to  ascertain 
whether  Egypt’s  four-stage  plan  led  to  a  general  war,  which  it  did  not;  and 
whether  the  more  limited  goal  Egypt  set  for  itself,  limited  crossings  that 
would  lead  to  Superpower  intervention  to  freeze  the  situation  in  place  and 
strengthen  Egypt’s  bargaining  position,  were  perceived  as  attainable  in 
the  short  run  or  as  distant  goals. 

In  March  and  April  1969,  Heykal  published  a  series  of  articles  which 
offered  the  political  strategic  rationale  for  the  struggle  that  Egypt 
embarked  upon  in  the  War  of  Attrition.  Egypt’s  main  goal  was  to  under¬ 
mine  Israel’s  confidence  in  its  ability  to  sustain  a  prolonged  struggle  by 
attriting  its  army  and  introducing  the  danger  of  a  global  confrontation  that 
would  trigger  superpower  pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw.  Egypt’s  strate¬ 
gy,  Heykal  argued,  should  be  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  Israel,  in 
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which  Israel  would  lose  2  to  3  divisions  and  suffer  more  than  10,000 
casualties.  This  would  be  the  last  phase  of  a  four-part  plan  in  which  Egypt 
first  used  massive  artillery  banages  to  be  followed  by  small  scale  cross¬ 
ings  and  later  larger  scale  crossings.66 

Two  elements  in  the  plan  are  crucial  in  terms  of  the  clues  that  they 
give  us  about  Egyptian  thinking  on  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  One  is  the 
description  of  the  final  goal  not  only  in  terms  of  what  was  hoped  for,  but 
also  in  terms  of  what  was  omitted,  and  the  other  is  the  time  table  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  Heykal’s  suggestion  that  Egypt  should  win  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory  over  Israel,  in  which  2  to  3  divisions  were  destroyed  and 
more  than  10,000  casualties  were  caused,  referred  to  a  major  military 
engagement  but  failed  to  mention  that  this  outcome  would  be  the  result  of 
a  general  war.  The  campaign  Heykal  discussed  was  limited  in  its  goals 
and  scope.  It  would  aim  at  removing  Israeli  forces  from  the  Canal  even  if 
the  end  result  was  a  withdrawal  of  a  few  kilometers.  The  goal  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  according  to  Heykal  was  to  “force  the  Israeli  army  to  retreat  from 
the  positions  it  occupies  to  other  positions,  even  if  only  a  few  kilometers 
back.”67  Heykal  talked  more  in  terms  of  a  psychological  victory  that 
would  destroy  the  Israeli  myth  of  invincibility  which  in  turn  would  lead 
to  serious  rifts  in  Israeli  society,  as  well  as  desirable  changes  in  Western 
attitudes. 

Heykal  did  not  claim  in  his  article  that  the  fighting  which  took  place 
in  March  1969  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  he  advocated  and  was 
careful  to  warn  his  readers  that  even  the  more  limited  goals  of  winning 
one  major  campaign  against  Israel  could  realistically  be  attained  only  in 
a  very  distant  future.  Heykal  said,  “what  is  now  taking  place  on  the  Arab 
fronts  is  closer  to  being  the  beginning  of  the  beginning.  The  next  part  of 
the  road  will  be  rough  beyond  imagination.”68  Thus,  a  major  war  was  not 
planned  and  even  a  major  engagement  was  not  perceived  as  something 
the  Egyptians  could  realistically  win  in  the  short  term. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  goals  the  Egyptian  leaders 
set  for  themselves  were  discussed  in  terms  of  years  rather  than  months.  In 
1967  Nasser  told  his  war  minister,  Fawzi,  to  prepare  the  Egyptian  army  to 
liberate  the  Sinai  through  war  in  three  years.  But,  according  to  Heykal, 
Nasser  was  not  sure  that  this  was  a  realistic  goal.  In  a  speech  to  his  com¬ 
manding  officers,  Nasser  said  that  he  originally  thought  that  preparations 
for  a  military  campaign  against  Israel  would  take  months,  then  three 
years,  and  in  the  end  he  realized  that  five  years  was  a  more  realistic  tar¬ 
get.  As  early  as  February  1968  Nasser  was  fully  aware  of  two  Israeli 
advantages  that  Egypt  would  not  be  able  to  overcome  easily.  One  was 
Israel’s  air  force  and  the  other  was  U.S.  support  for  Israel.  Nasser  admit- 
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ted  on  many  occasions  throughout  1968  that  Egypt  had  achieved  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  able  to  defend  herself  but  was  not  able  to  challenge 
Israel.69 

When  the  March  1969  phase  of  the  campaign  began,  Nasser  was  still 
very  careful  in  his  characterizations  of  the  war.  When  asked  when  the 
major  campaign  would  begin  he  said  that  in  all  honesty  he  could  not 
answer  that  question.  He  did  not  portray  the  the  initial  phase  of  the  War 
of  Attrition  as  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  and  argued  that  Egypt  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  prematurely.70  In  May  1969 
Nasser  was  still  cautious  and  called  for  restraints.71  In  a  government 
meeting  on  April  15,  1969,  Nasser  talked  about  Egypt’s  preparations  for 
confronting  Israel  and  called  for  only  limited  crossings.  In  Fawzi’s  sum¬ 
mery  of  the  elements  of  Egypt’s  new  strategy  there  is  no  mention  of  major 
crossings  into  Sinai.72  Thus,  even  before  Israel  demonstrated  its  capabil¬ 
ity  to  counter  the  Egyptian  strategy  the  Egyptian  decision  makers  had 
very  limited  objectives  in  mind  which  they  anticipated  to  be  able  to 
achieve  realistically  only  in  the  long  run. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  that  suggests  that  Nasser  did  not  plan  for 
a  general  war  can  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  decisions  that  were  reached 
in  the  meeting  of  Arab  leaders  on  September  1 ,  1 969.  While  at  the  gener¬ 
al  level  it  was  agreed  by  the  participants  to  destroy  the  Israeli  forces  and 
return  to  the  1967  borders,  the  operational  plans  called  for  securing  the 
present  defense  lines  and  stopping  and  destroying  the  attacking  enemy 
forces.  According  to  Heykal,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  if 
there  was  good  coordination  with  the  other  Arab  states  (the  eastern  front 
states)  then  the  Arabs  would  be  ready  for  war  by  March  1971. 73  In 
Heykal’s  articles  from  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1969  he  talked  about 
Egypt’s  will  to  sustain  the  sacrifices  needed  for  its  goal  but  did  not  men¬ 
tion  that  Egypt  had  reached  any  turning  point  in  which  it  could  assume  a 
full-scale  war.  After  the  Israeli  air  strikes,  the  only  turning  points  Heykal 
mentioned  were  the  need  for  Egypt  to  win  the  psychological  war. 

Finally,  Stein’s  argument  about  Egypt’s  miscalculation  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  its  military  objectives  and  strategy  is  inconsistent  with 
the  evidence  about  Egypt’s  ultimate  goals.  There  are  two  versions  of 
Egypt’s  interests.  One  assumes  that  Egypt  wanted  to  use  the  military 
option  to  pressure  Israel  to  return  eventually  to  the  June  1967  borders. 
The  other  argues  that  Egypt’s  strategy  was  to  attrit  Israel,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  the  United  States  would  pressure 
Israel  to  return  the  Sinai.  In  the  first  case  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
Egypt’s  strategy  and  goals,  given  that  Israel  would  win  a  general  war  once 
the  War  of  Attrition  reached  that  stage.  In  the  second  scenario  there  is  an 
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implicit  recognition  that  Egypt  was  unable  to  force  Israel  to  relinquish  the 
territories,  and,  that  the  only  viable  strategy  to  achieve  this  goal  was  via 
the  United  States.  In  the  latter  scenario  the  talk  of  a  general  war  served 
only  as  a  stick  with  which  to  threaten  the  Superpowers  that  things  could 
get  out  of  hand  and  a  rallying  cry  to  satisfy  domestic  and  regional  audi¬ 
ences.74  It  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  Egyptian  leadership. 

Thus  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  argument  that  Egypt’s  plan 
was  an  operational  blue-print  that  the  Egyptian  leadership  took  seriously. 
The  final  stages  of  the  plan,  the  stage  in  which  Egyptian  forces  liberated 
the  Sinai,  was  a  goal  that,  it  was  hoped,  would  one  day  be  reached  but  was 
not  attainable  in  the  immediate  future.  Rather,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
despite  the  strong  pressures  to  challenge,  the  Egyptian  leadership  made 
very  accurate  assessments  of  the  balance  of  capability  and  designed  its 
challenges  to  reflect  changes  in  the  balance. 

The  Role  of  Opportunity  in  Egypt’s  Decisions  to  Challenge 

Another  way  to  evaluate  Stein’s  argument  that  the  Egyptian  leaders  mis¬ 
calculated  because  of  political  pressure  to  act  is  to  check  when  the  deci¬ 
sions  to  challenge  were  taken.  A  “need”  model  leads  us  to  expect  chal¬ 
lenges  even  when  the  defender’s  threats  are  credible  and  the  balance  of 
capabilities  favors  the  defender.  An  “opportunity”  model  leads  us  to 
expect  that  even  under  strong  pressures  to  act  challengers  will  take  into 
consideration  the  balance  of  capability  and  act  accordingly.  A  simple  test 
demonstrates  which  proposition  holds.  Because  “need”  did  not  vary 
throughout  the  period  under  consideration,  if  the  “need”  hypothesis  is 
true,  we  should  expect  challenges  to  have  occurred  throughout  the  peri¬ 
od,  and  in  a  manner  unrelated  to  capability  considerations.  If  the  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  argument  is  correct  we  should  have  expected  capability  consider¬ 
ations  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  decision  to  challenge.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  Egypt’s  behavior  is  more  in  line  with  an  “opportunity,” 
rather  than  a  “need,”  model. 

The  first  Egyptian  challenge  coincided  with  the  completion  of  the 
“standing  firm”  or  “active  defense”  stage  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  cities  along  the  Canal.  In  the  first  six  months  following 
the  end  of  the  Six  Day  War,  the  Soviet  Union  replaced  between  60  and  80 
percent  of  the  Egyptian  armament  lost  in  the  war.  By  September  1967 
Egypt  could  prevent  an  Israeli  “walkover.”75  When  Israeli  retaliations 
placed  Egypt’s  population  along  the  canal  at  risk,  Nasser  decided  on 
September  30 — even  before  the  massive  Israeli  shelling  of  the  Suez 
refineries  and  oil  installations  on  October  24,  1967 — that  Egypt  would 
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begin  the  evacuation  of  the  canal  cities.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  Egypt  no 
longer  felt  vulnerable  militarily,  it  realized  that  it  could  not  escalate  the 
conflict  or  retaliate  for  the  Israeli  shelling  of  the  oil  installations.76  And, 
indeed  the  front  was  relatively  calm  for  a  year. 

Egypt  completed  the  rehabilitation  of  its  army  to  1 967  strength  levels 
by  September  1968.  In  July  1968  Nasser  admitted  publicly  that  Egypt  had 
not  yet  reached  military  superiority  over  Israel.  But  the  Egyptian  com¬ 
manders  felt  confident  enough  to  deal  with  the  Israeli  retaliations. 
According  to  Sadat,  Egypt  completed  its  line  of  defense  by  September 

1968  when  the  decision  to  start  shelling  Israeli  positions  was  made.77 
This  stage,  too,  was  short-lived  because  Israel,  deprived  of  its  ability  to 
hit  the  cities  along  the  canal,  escalated  by  attacking  deep  inside  Egyptian 
territory.  Fawzi  and  Sadat  claimed  that  Egypt  had  to  wait  until  March 

1969  to  begin  the  last  phase  of  the  War  of  Attrition  because  they  needed 
the  time  to  complete  the  civil  defense  organization.  As  a  result  of  the  Naj 
Hamadi  raid,  Egypt  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Popular  Defense 
Organizations  to  defend  installations  and  other  objectives  throughout 
Egypt.78  Most  importantly,  though,  the  implementation  of  the  Egyptian 
plan  for  the  War  of  Attrition  was  timed  to  start  in  March  1969  because  by 
then  the  Egyptian  air  force  had  completed  its  training  and  rebuilt  its 
strength.  By  March,  300  newly  trained  pilots  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  were  available  for  combat.79 

Egypt’s  decision  to  initiate  a  war  of  attrition  was  not  so  misguided  as 
Stein  suggests.  Rather  than  making  that  decision  in  response  to  a  painful 
value  conflict,  Egypt’s  strategy  was  based  on  a  sound  analysis  of  the  new 
military  realities.  Egypt  had  two  major  resources  which  could  not  be  eas¬ 
ily  neutralized:  its  population  base,  and  arms  transfers  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  1968,  Egypt’s  army  was  restored  to  its  pre-war  level  with 
newer  tanks  and  aircraft.  Egypt’s  miscalculation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Israel’s  air  force  was  reasonable  given  the  improvement  of  Egypt’s  air 
force  by  the  addition  of  the  newly  trained  pilots,  and  given  Egypt’s  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  Israel’s  reluctance  to  attrit  its  air  force,  or  to  esca¬ 
late  the  conflict.  If  the  Israelis  were  surprised  by  the  effectiveness  of  their 
air  force  against  ground  forces,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  Egypt’s  mis¬ 
calculation  was  the  result  of  political  pressures  to  act.  Finally,  Egypt  did 
not  plan  a  war  that  was  supposed  to  degenerate  into  a  general  war,  and 
was  careful  to  tailor  its  strategy  to  changing  capabilities.  Again,  it  takes  a 
longer  term  perspective  that  does  not  overlook  the  1967  and  1968  deter¬ 
rence  failures  to  reach  a  more  accurate  conclusion  about  the  calculations 
of  the  Egyptian  leadership. 
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Reputations 

Why  did  Egypt  Challenge  Despite 
Israel’s  Reputation  for  Brinkmanship? 

By  the  end  of  the  1967  war,  Israel  had  established  strong  reputations  for 
capability  and  will.  The  1967  victory  was  impressive  and  left  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Arab  leaders  about  the  capability  of  the  Israeli  army. 
The  1956  and  1967  wars  also  demonstrated  Israel’s  willingness  to  esca¬ 
late  and  go  over  the  brink  if  necessary  even  for  less  than  existential  chal¬ 
lenges.  Why,  then,  did  Egypt  challenge  in  the  War  of  Attrition?  This  chal¬ 
lenge  demonstrates  the  limits  of  a  general  reputation  for  toughness,  or  for 
valuing  a  reputation  in  enhancing  deterrence  stability80.  It  demonstrates 
that,  as  critics  of  deterrence  argue,  reputations  are  context  dependent  and 
that  specific  reputations  for  capability  and  will  are  important  for  deter¬ 
rence  stability.81  The  1967  war  changed  the  structure  of  the  interests  at 
stake,  as  well  as  the  conditions  in  which  the  Israeli  army  demonstrated  its 
superiority.  The  new  frontiers  created  new  uncertainties  about  Israel’s 
will  and  capability  which  made  the  general  reputations  developed  by 
1967  irrelevant  to  the  new  circumstance. 

In  1956  and  1967  Israel  demonstrated  the  will  and  the  ability  to  esca¬ 
late  and  go  to  war  in  order  to  protect  its  vital  interests  and  its  deterrent 
reputation.  The  two  challenges  occurred  in  the  first  place  because  Israel 
lacked  these  reputations.  In  the  period  before  the  1967  war,  Israel’s  inter¬ 
ests,  to  stop  low-level  harassment  in  1957  and  to  restore  its  deterrent  rep¬ 
utation  in  1967,  did  not  compete  with  the  method  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  attained:  escalation.  In  the  new  circumstances  that  were 
created  as  a  result  of  the  1967  war,  the  reputations  that  Israel  developed 
when  its  intrinsic  interests  were  at  stake  were  no  longer  relevant  because 
escalation  was  no  longer  in  Israel’s  interest.  The  reputation  that  would 
have  been  relevant,  the  ability  to  endure  casualties  and  persist  in  a  long 
war  of  attrition  when  the  balance  of  interests  does  not  favor  Israel,  did  not 
exist  and  had  to  be  created. 

After  the  1967  war,  Israel’s  threats  of  escalation  were  credible  but 
irrelevant  because  escalation  served  Egyptian  rather  than  Israeli  interests. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  a  major  element  in  Egypt’s  strategy  was  to  create 
the  risk  of  superpower  intervention,  in  order  to  pressure  the  United  States 
to  force  Israeli  withdrawal.  Egypt  could  create  this  risk  by  a  war  of  attri¬ 
tion  and  escalation.  A  successful  Israeli  escalation  that  endangered 
Egyptian  territory  proper,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  regime,  would  most 
likely  lead  to  Soviet  intervention,  which  in  turn  would  create  great  dan- 
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gers  for  world  peace.  An  American  intervention  to  counter  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  entailed  the  risk  of  things  getting  out  of  control  in  a  global  con¬ 
frontation.  Therefore,  it  was  no  longer  in  Israel’s  interest  to  escalate  the 
conflict  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  the  capability  and  a  reputational 
interest  to  do  so. 

Did  Egypt  Miscalculate  Israel’s  Capacity  for  Endurance? 

The  relevant  reputation  that  would  have  had  an  effect  was  a  reputation  for 
enduring  the  costs  associated  with  a  long  and  costly  war  of  attrition,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  balance  of  interests  favored  Egypt,  and  Israel  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  extrinsic  interests.  Israel  lacked  such  a  reputation.  In  1948  Israel 
did  pay  a  heavy  price  in  casualties,  but  in  that  war  it  fought  for  its  survival 
as  a  state.  The  other  wars  were  short,  and  Israel  was  able  to  achieve  its 
goals  with  few  casualties.  In  this  war,  Israel  had  to  demonstrate  its  will  to 
hold  on  to  the  territories  in  spite  of  the  relatively  heavy  price  it  had  to  pay. 
At  the  same  time,  it  became  crucial  for  Israel  to  demonstrate  that  the  costs 
would  not  be  as  high  as  Egypt  had  hoped,  and  that  Egypt  would  end  up 
paying  an  even  higher  price. 

Stein  argues  that  one  of  Egypt’s  miscalculations  was  to  underestimate 
grossly  Israel’s  capacity  for  endurance.82  The  evidence  for  this  assertion 
according  to  Stein  is  Heykal’s  prediction  that  Israel’s  will  to  fight  for  the 
Sinai  would  weaken  after  Israel  suffered  10,000  casualties.83  Heykal 
argued  that  two  factors  gave  Egypt  an  advantage  in  the  contest  with  Israel. 
First,  Egypt  was  favored  by  the  balance  of  interests  and  nations  which  are 
favored  by  the  balance  of  interests  have  a  greater  capacity  to  absorb  casu¬ 
alties.  In  addition  to  being  favored  by  the  balance  of  interests,  Egypt  also 
had  the  advantage  that  it  had  more  manpower  than  Israel  and  could  sus¬ 
tain  50,000  casualties  while  it  was  doubtful  if  Israel  could  sustain  10,000 
casualties.  Heykal  said,  “But  if  we  succeed  in  killing  10,000  of  the 
enemy,  he  will  be  forced  to  ask  for  a  cease-fire,  because  he  is  not  capable 
of  replacing  lost  manpower.”84  This  is  less  a  statement  about  Egypt’s 
capability  to  inflict  punishment  and  more  a  statement  about  Israel’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  absorb  punishment.  While  the  Egyptians  estimated  that  10,000 
casualties  would  change  Israel’s  will  to  hold  on  to  the  canal,  Israel’s  will 
was  under  major  strain  with  only  700  casualties.  Israel  suffered  738 
deaths  during  the  whole  period  but  only  375  of  these  were  on  the 
Egyptian  front.85 

Evidence  that  Israeli  society  was  under  strain  during  the  War  of 
Attrition  because  of  the  mounting  casualties  is  abundant  and  did  not  go 
unnoticed  in  Egypt.  If  this  war  was  more  of  a  test  about  the  relative  capa- 
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bility  of  each  side  to  endure  a  long  and  costly  war  of  attrition  then  Israel 
signaled  relatively  early  in  the  struggle  that  it  had  a  difficulty  fighting 
such  wars  when  they  do  not  involve  vital  interests  or  survival.  As  early  as 
May  1969,  two  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  phase  of  the  War  of 
Attrition,  the  Israeli  press,  reflecting  the  mood  on  the  street,  asked  “When 
will  it  end?!”  The  Israeli  public’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  continued  war 
and  casualties  began  to  show  signs  of  doubt  about  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  about  the  leadership’s  interest  in  peace.  Protest  groups  became  active 
and  high  school  graduates  about  to  be  conscripted  into  the  army  called 
upon  the  government  to  explore  every  avenue  for  peace.  A  play  attacked 
the  Israeli  defense  establishment  only  three  years  after  its  prestige  in  the 
Israeli  society  reached  mythological  proportions.  These  criticisms  and 
doubts  were  noticed  in  Egypt.  During  a  meeting  with  Western  journalists 
Nasser  said  that  a  country  which  publishes  the  photographs  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  day's  casualties  in  the  newspapers  cannot  win  a  long  and  costly  war 
of  attrition.86 

Recreating  Reputation-for-Capability  in  the  War  of  Attrition 

While  Israel  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  convincing  Egypt  that  Israel  had  the 
will  to  endure  such  a  costly  struggle,  it  was  better  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Egypt’s  capability  to  inflict  casualties  was  overestimated.  Israel 
could  win  the  war  if  it  could  demonstrate  its  capability  to  minimize  the 
costs  that  it  would  have  to  absorb  and  maximize  the  costs  to  the  Egyptian 
regime.  Israel  would  attrit  the  attritors.  To  succeed  in  this  task  Israel  had 
to  demonstrate  that  the  capabilities  demonstrated  in  the  Six  Day  War  are 
not  limited  to  situations  of  general  mobile  war.  Even  in  a  situation  of  local 
superiority,  with  limits  on  escalation,  Israel  would  find  a  method  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  Egyptian  advantages  and  prevail  by  making  the  war  costlier  to 
Egypt. 

In  the  air,  the  Israeli  air  force  achieved  a  mythological  reputation  in 
the  1967  war.  After  the  war  Egypt  developed  a  strategy  that  it  hoped 
would  neutralize  the  Israeli  advantages.  First,  Egypt  built  underground 
shelters  to  protect  its  aircraft  from  surprise  attack.  Egypt  also  dispersed 
its  aircraft  to  many  airfields.  Second,  Egypt  placed  radar  and  SAM  bat¬ 
teries  throughout  the  country.  Finally,  Egypt  sent  300  pilots  to  train  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  None  of  these  measures,  however,  proved  useful.  Within 
six  months  of  the  start  of  the  War  of  Attrition,  Israel  demonstrated  that  the 
superiority  of  its  air  force  had  prevailed  against  the  new  measures.  By 
November  1969  all  the  SAM  batteries  were  destroyed  and  by  December 
their  replacement  suffered  a  similar  fate.  By  December,  the  Egyptian  air 
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force  stopped  flying  altogether  in  acknowledgment  of  Israel’s  superior 
aptitude  for  aerial  combat.87  Finally,  the  strategic  bombing  phase  which 
began  in  January  1970  forced  Nasser  to  go  to  Moscow  and  threaten  to 
resign  and  allow  a  pro  American  leader  to  redirect  Egyptian  policy  if  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  intervene  directly  with  military  force  to  save  his 
regime.88 

Israel’s  specific  reputation  for  capability,  its  air  force’s  capability  to 
deal  with  the  new  and  specific  circumstances  that  existed  along  the  canal, 
enabled  it  to  prevail  in  the  War  of  Attrition.  The  major  test  of  this  war  was 
who  would  be  able  to  sustain  the  war.  Using  its  air  force,  Israel  was  able 
to  make  the  war  more  painful  to  Egypt,  despite  Egypt’s  greater  capacity 
to  absorb  punishment.  By  the  beginning  of  1970  the  war  became  intoler¬ 
able  to  Egypt.  Egyptian  cities  along  the  canal  were  deserted,  Egypt  suf¬ 
fered  thousands  of  casualties  and  the  Egyptian  capital  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Israeli  pilots.  This  outcome  combined  with  the  relative  inability  of  Egypt 
to  inflict  heavy  costs  on  Israel  forced  Egypt  ultimately  to  accept  a  cease¬ 
fire.89 

While  Israel’s  air  force  was  decisive  to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  Israel 
continued  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  on  the  ground.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  new  situation  imposed  limits  on  many  of  Israel’s  advantages  in 
mobile  warfare,  Israel  used  in-depth  raids  to  continue  to  demonstrate  its 
superior  capability  as  well  as  Egyptian  vulnerabilities.  By  not  confining 
herself  to  fighting  along  the  canal,  Israel  forced  Egypt  to  spread  its  mili¬ 
tary  over  a  large  area  and  alleviate  the  pressures  along  the  canal.  Thus, 
Israel  took  the  initiative  away  from  Egypt,  forced  it  to  abandon  its  plan, 
and,  put  Egypt  on  the  defensive.  Israel’s  in-depth  raids  demonstrated  that 
Israel  could  act  deep  inside  Egypt  with  imagination,  daring,  and  superb 
executio;,  and  could  still  inflict  substantial  pain  dismissing  any  doubts 
Egypt  might  have  had  that  given  the  new  circumstance  Israeli  advantages 
could  be  neutralized.90 

The  Competition  of  General  Reputations  with  Other  Interests 

Finally,  the  War  of  Attrition  provides  two  more  examples  in  which  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  consideration  loses  out  to  other  more  important  interests. 
During  the  war.  Chief  of  Operations  Weizman  recommended  that  Israel 
take  the  offensive  and  escalate  by  engaging  the  Egyptians  on  the  western 
side  of  the  canal.  His  reasoning  was  similar  to  Dayan’s  during  the  period 
before  the  1 956  war.  A  propensity  to  escalate  might  convince  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  more  conclusively  that  Israel  valued  its  reputation  and  would  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Yet,  escalation  risked  super- 
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power  intervention  and  Israel’s  interest  at  the  time  was  to  deescalate  the 
conflict  and  pacify  the  situation  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  from  the  United 
States  to  make  concessions.  The  latter  consideration  prevailed. 

The  second  instance  was  when  the  Egyptians  violated  the  cease-fire 
accords  and  moved  their  missile  system  to  the  canal.  Israel  acquiesced  to 
the  challenge  and  did  not  try  to  destroy  the  missile  system.  Israel  did  not 
want  to  undermine  the  fragile  cease-fire  that  was  arranged  by  the  United 
States,  which  was  one  of  its  primary  interests.  It  was  also  concerned  with 
Soviet  reaction.91 

In  conclusion,  critics  of  deterrence’s  argument  that  reputations  are 
context  dependent  is  supported  in  this  case.  New  situations  give  rise  to 
new  uncertainties.  Specific  reputations  developed  in  other  situations  are 
irrelevant  to  the  new  circumstances.  Israel  had  to  demonstrate  that  it  had 
the  will  to  endure  a  relatively  costly  war  of  attrition  until  Egypt  would 
agree  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  And  Israel  had  to  demonstrate  that  the 
capability  it  displayed  in  a  general  war  would  be  applicable  to  the  new 
circumstance  that  existed  along  the  canal  and  would  not  be  neutralized  by 
technological  innovations  such  as  radar  and  SAMs. 

The  findings  that  reputations  are  context  dependent  show  that  the 
Jervis  paradox  and  Nalebuff’s  rebuttal  do  not  address  the  essence  of  the 
reputation  problem92.  Jervis  argues  that  the  behavior  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mayaguez  incident  would  not  have  restored  its  general  reputation 
for  toughness  after  Vietnam,  because  this  kind  of  behavior  was  expected 
even  from  a  weak  state  concerned  with  its  reputation  for  toughness  and, 
therefore,  was  of  little  inferential  value.  The  reason  the  tough  response  in 
the  Mayaguez  incident  was  uninformative  about  the  United  States’  will  to 
bear  costs  in  a  Vietnam  like  situation  is  that  the  two  cases  are  not  similar. 
The  Mayaguez  incident  created  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  take  similar  risks  in  situations  in  which  its  vessels  are 
captured  but  would  not  support  the  impression  that  the  United  States’ 
leadership  was  resolved  to  fight  as  long  as  necessary  to  win  in  situations 
similar  to  Vietnam.  North  Korea  would  not  expect  a  resolute  American 
response  if  the  North  made  a  move  against  South  Korea  because  of  the 
American  behavior  in  the  Mayaguez  incident.  Nalebuff’s  rebuttal  that  a 
country  that  failed  to  act  would  suffer  a  massive  loss  in  reputation  also 
misses  the  main  issue.93  Vietnams  and  Mayaguezes  do  not  add  up  to  cre¬ 
ate  one  continuous  variable.  They  create  different  specific  reputations 
which  apply  only  to  situations  that  are  similarly  structured. 
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Crisis  Bargaining  Behavior 

Competing  Hypotheses 

The  analysis  of  deterrence  focuses  on  the  crisis-bargaining-behavior  of 
the  defender  and  attempts  to  discern  whether  the  sending  of  credible  sig¬ 
nals  leads  to  deterrence  stability.  A  common  assertion  is  that  the  crisis- 
bargaining-behavior  of  the  defender  influences  deterrence  outcomes. 
Credible  threats  deter,  and  they  cause  a  challenger  to  revise  upward  his 
belief  about  the  defender’s  willingness  to  use  force.  Issuing  repeated 
threats,  adopting  an  uncompromising  bargaining  position,  and  undertak¬ 
ing  extensive  military  preparations  within  a  general  policy  of  tit-for-tat 
are  suggested  by  Huth.94  The  strategy  must  be  firm,  but  flexible,  so  open¬ 
ings  for  compromise  and  accommodation  would  not  be  missed.  Fearon 
suggests  that  defenders’  signals  are  credible  only  if  they  are  costly.  Acts 
which  involve  the  risk  of  loss  of  face,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  a  spiral  and  an 
unwanted  war,  demonstrate  resolve.95 

Critics  of  deterrence  argue  that  the  proper  management  of  crises 
requires  not  only  acts  of  toughness  to  demonstrate  resolve  but  also  acts  of 
reassurance.96  Actions  taken  to  demonstrate  resolve  may  not  leave  the 
challenger  room  to  find  face-saving  solutions  or  to  back  down  and  diffuse 
the  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  critics  of  deterrence  argue  that  signals  are 
misperceived.  Leaders  in  challenging  states  are  preoccupied  by  their 
internal  or  external  problems  and  tend  not  to  pay  attention  to  the  signals 
sent  by  the  defender. 

Why  Were  Costly  Signals  Uninformative? 

Our  discussion  of  the  crisis-bargaining-behavior  of  the  parties  can  be 
brief  because  most  of  the  relevant  aspects  of  behavior  were  discussed  in 
the  analysis  of  each  party’s  interests  and  strategy.  The  War  of  Attrition  did 
not  begin  with  a  crisis  stage  in  which  signals  were  exchanged;  rather,  hos¬ 
tilities  were  the  first  act  undertaken  by  the  challenger.  An  examination  of 
the  actors’  interaction  prior  to  the  breaking  of  hostilities  to  ascertain 
whether  the  signals  exchanged  were  credible  is  thus  unnecessary. 

What  we  need  to  examine  is  whether,  once  the  hostilities  began,  the 
defender  sent  credible  signals  that  would  have  reestablished  deterrence 
stability.  The  question  is  whether  costly  signals,  signals  that  convey  the 
risk  of  a  spiral  and  unwanted  war,  were  sent  and  were  they  effective. 

Israel  did  use  retaliation  and  escalation.  She  responded  to  artillery 
barrages  by  attacking  military  and  later  civilian  targets  first  along  the 
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canal  and  later  deep  in  Egypt.  When  that  failed  Israel  retaliated  with 
ground  forces  west  of  the  canal.  Ultimately,  Israel  introduced  its  air 
power  which  escalated  its  punishing  raids  from  areas  along  the  canal  all 
the  way  to  strategic  bombing  all  over  Egypt 

Despite  the  escalatory  steps  taken  by  Israel,  the  risk  of  a  spiral  and 
unwanted  larger  war,  during  the  War  of  Attrition,  was  not  created.  Both 
Egypt  and  Israel  knew  that  it  was  not  in  Israel’s  interests  to  create  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  uncontrolled  escalation.  As  we  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  the 
balance  of  interests,  that  would  bring  about  Soviet  intervention  and  the 
possibility  of  American  pressure  on  Israel.  For  the  same  reason,  mobi¬ 
lization  and  greater  troop  movements  would  not  have  been  effective  or 
credible.  Any  large  scale  warfare  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  would 
have  brought  Soviet  intervention  to  save  the  Egyptian  regime.  Even  if  a 
Soviet  intervention  was  not  immediate,  Israel  could  achieve  little  by 
crossing  over  the  canal  because  it  risked  being  drowned  by  a  “sea  of 
Arabs.”  Therefore,  Israel,  for  reasons  of  superpower  dynamics,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  relative  power  could  not  introduce,  credibly,  the  risk  of  a  spiral 
and  the  possibility  of  a  general  war.  The  only  way  to  reestablish  deter¬ 
rence  was  by  making  the  war  intolerable  to  Egypt  within  the  limits  of 
controlled  escalation.  This  was  achieved  with  strategic  bombing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  limits  on  Israeli  escalation  existed  as 
long  as  Soviet  intervention  did  not  occur.  Had  Israel  escalated  the  war  and 
brought  about  Soviet  intervention  then  the  United  States  would  be  in  a 
position  of  having  to  support  an  escalatory  move  by  Israel  and  risk  Soviet 
reaction  in  the  defense  of  Egypt.  To  prevent  this  eventuality  the  United 
States  pressured  Israel  not  to  escalate  the  fighting. 

The  situation  changed  after  the  Soviet  Union  began  its  massive  inter¬ 
vention  to  stop  the  Israeli  strategic  bombing.  Once  Soviet  intervention  did 
occur,  it  limited  Israel’s  ability  to  retaliate  and  protect  its  own  forces.  In 
the  case  that  fighting  continued  under  a  Soviet  umbrella,  or  in  case  Egypt 
renewed  the  fighting  after  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  August  1970,  Israel 
would  have  had  to  provoke  a  larger  war  and  destroy  the  Soviet  air  defens¬ 
es.  Such  a  move  would  have  forced  the  United  States  to  support  Israel 
from  a  Soviet  threat  to  retaliate  in  order  to  preserve  its  own  reputation. 
Under  these  circumstances  Israel’s  threat  to  cause  an  unwanted  war  was 
credible  and  did  deter  the  Egyptians  from  renewing  the  fighting  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

As  Khalidi  points  out,  the  War  of  Attrition  was  a  psychological  war 
of  nerve  and  endurance.97  The  only  credible  signal  in  such  wars  is  the 
ability  to  endure  the  costs  associated  with  such  a  war  while  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  costs  would  be  higher  on  the  other  side.  “Attriting  the  attri- 
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tors”  while  minimizing  one’s  casualties  was  the  only  viable  strategy  and 
it  was  adopted  by  Israel. 

The  Failure  of  Reassurance  to  Produce  Deterrence  Stability 

The  argument  made  by  critics  of  deterrence  that  an  important  element  in 
creating  deterrence  stability  is  the  offer  of  reassurance  and  concessions 
does  not  fare  well  in  this  case.  Immediately  after  the  Six  Day  War  Israel 
offered  Egypt  the  Sinai  in  return  for  a  peace  treaty  arrived  at  through 
direct  negotiations.  Syria  was  also  offered  a  similar  deal.  The  only  caveat 
was  the  demilitarization  of  these  territories.  This  Israeli  offer,  made 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  was  good  through  October 
1968.  According  to  Eban,  Israel’s  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time, 

between  1967  and  1973  the  Arabs  could  have  recovered  all  of 
Sinai,  and  the  Golan,  and  most  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
without  war  by  negotiating  boundaries  and  security  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Israel.  The  policy  of  the  Israeli  government  at  the 
time  contained  no  ideological  barriers  to  a  territorial  agree¬ 
ment,  and  a  parliamentary  majority  could  have  been  obtained.98 

This  is  supported  by  Arab  sources.  Heykal  said  that  Dean  Rusk,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Johnson  administration  suggested  to  the 
Egyptian  Foreign  Minister,  Mahmud  Riad,  that  Israel  was  ready  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Sinai  in  return  for  an  agreement  with  Egypt.  Nasser  also 
told  Soviet  leaders  in  July  1970  that  he  could  have  received  the  Sinai  if 
he  were  ready  to  abandon  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Bank.99 
Nasser,  for  reasons  discussed  above  in  the  section  on  the  balance  of  inter¬ 
ests,  perceived  a  peace  treaty  as  surrender  and  could  not  accept  Israel’s 
peace  offers. 

Israel’s  conciliatory  offers  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  Egypt’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  make  any  concessions  which  would  have  improved  its  bar¬ 
gaining  position.  Egypt  could  have  made  some  meaningful  concessions  to 
Israel  and  brought  about  a  change  in  the  U.S.  attitude  towards  the  conflict. 
But  Egypt  refused  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  conditional  cease-fire 
that  would  bring  a  complete  Israel  withdrawal  without  a  peace  treaty. 
More  interestingly,  Egypt  could  have  made  some  meaningful  concessions 
to  the  United  States  by  changing  its  global  orientation  and  creating  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  United  States  to  realign  herself  and  take  a  more  even-hand¬ 
ed  position  in  the  Middle  East.  Instead  Nasser  wanted  to  force  the  hand 
of  the  United  States  by  creating  the  risks  of  a  global  confrontations  with- 
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out  offering  any  incentives.  The  United  States,  in  turn,  saw  no  reason  to 
save  a  Soviet  client  from  the  difficult  position  into  which  he  had  cornered 
himself,  at  a  time  when  his  actions  led  to  further  Soviet  advances  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Nasser  showed  no  inclination  to  switch  sides.  In  the 
absence  of  any  meaningful  concessions  to  Israel  or  the  United  States, 
Nasser  could  not  extricate  himself  from  a  weak  bargaining  position.  He 
could  only  threaten  American  interests  credibly  if  the  Soviets  were  deeply 
involved.  With  his  dependency  on  the  Soviets  he  could  not  offer  any  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  United  States  had  no  incen¬ 
tives  to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  beneficial  to  Egypt. 

The  American  administration  understood  that  Egypt  was  hurting  and 
needed  a  cease-fire  and  also  knew  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  as  eager  as 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  risks  of  a  global  confrontation.  Thus,  the 
United  States’  offer,  a  cease-fire  without  the  linkage  to  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  had  to  be  accepted  by  Egypt.  A  more  conciliatory  Egyptian  posi¬ 
tion  would  have  created  the  incentives  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
costs  associated  with  the  exertion  of  greater  pressure  on  Israel  to  with¬ 
draw.100 

In  conclusion,  Israel  could  not  influence  Egypt  to  accept  a  cease-fire 
by  sending  credible  signals  that  introduced  the  risks  of  a  spiral  and 
unwanted  war  because  this  strategy  played  into  Egyptian  hands.  Israel’s 
success  was  dependent  on  the  promise  of  credible  denial.  This  points  to 
the  importance  of  analyzing  how  the  different  variables  interact  and  affect 
each  other.  In  the  1954-56  and  1967  cases  we  saw  that  credible  signals 
were  disregarded  because  the  challenger  believed  that  he  was  favored  by 
the  balance  of  capability.  In  this  case  we  see  that  costly  signals  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  balance  of  interests.  This  explains  why  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  crises  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  deterrence  success.  If  all  that  was 
necessary  to  prevent  wars  was  the  proper  mix  of  resolve  and  reassurance, 
this  would  have  been  learned  by  now  by  most  leaders  and,  fewer  wars 
would  have  occurred. 

Leng  argues  that  challengers  learn  from  past  defeats  that  their  crisis¬ 
bargaining-behavior  did  not  display  enough  resolve.  They  conclude  that 
they  should  adopt  a  tougher  stand  in  the  next  crisis.101  This  is  why  the 
likelihood  of  war  increases  in  the  second  and  third  “round”.  Egypt’s  cri¬ 
sis  bargaining  behavior,  however,  was  not  motivated  by  this  considera¬ 
tion.  Egypt  displayed  resolve  in  the  1954-56  period  because  it  believed 
that  Israel  lacked  the  capability  and  resolve  to  go  over  the  brink,  and  it 
challenged  in  1967  because  it  thought  that  the  balance  of  capability 
favored  Egypt.  In  the  War  of  Attrition  Egypt’s  resolve  was  a  function  of 
its  valuation  of  the  balance  of  interest  and  capability  as  well  as  its  proper 
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understanding  Israel’s  interest  in  de-escalation.  Therefore,  Egypt’s  res¬ 
olute  behavior  in  the  later  crises  was  not  caused  by  its  belief  that  its  cri¬ 
sis  bargaining  behavior  in  the  previous  crises  was  too  timid,  but  was 
caused  by  uncertainties  about  Israel’s  capability  or  resolve.  As  a  result, 
Israel’s  crisis  bargaining  behavior  which  contained  the  proper  mix  of 
resolve  and  reassurance  failed. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  reassurance  and  conciliation  was  not  a  cause 
for  the  failure  of  deterrence  as  critics  of  deterrence  suggest.  The  finding 
that  emerges  from  this  study  is  that  the  proper  time  to  use  reassurance 
effectively  in  an  enduring  rivalry  is  not  during  each  crisis  as  critics  of 
deterrence  suggest  but  after  deterrence  stability  is  created  and  the  chal¬ 
lenger  is  willing  to  consider  conflict  resolution  through  bargaining  and 
negotiations. 


Conclusion: 

“Designing  Around,”  Success  or  Failure? 

The  War  of  Attrition  is  used  by  Stein  to  illustrate  the  fragility  of  deter¬ 
rence  because,  in  a  sense  only  a  few  months  after  Israel’s  stunning  victo¬ 
ry  in  1967,  Egypt  began  to  shell  Israeli  positions  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Then, 
in  1969  Egypt  began  a  costly  war  of  attrition  which  lasted  until  August 
1970.  Egypt  challenged  deterrence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  intelligence 
services  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and  Israel  all 
agreed  that  Israel  was  militarily  superior.  Deterrence  failed  even  though 
the  “stage  was  set  for  the  success  of  conventional  deterrence.”102 
Leaders,  according  to  Stein,  “design  around”  deterrence  as  George  and 
Smoke  suggest. 

This  ignores  a  more  appropriate  view  that,  first,  “designing  around” 
is  an  indication  of  deterrence  success  rather  than  deterrence  failure. 
Second,  throughout  the  three  years  between  1967  and  1970  Egypt’s  chal¬ 
lenges  were  related  to  opportunities  and  that  need  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  deterrence  failure.  Finally,  despite  the  fact  that  the  nature  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  need  to  challenge  Israel  did  not  change,  Egypt  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire  and  was  deterred  from  challenging  Israel  until  1973. 

As  a  result  of  the  1967  defeat  we  detect  a  major  change  in  Egypt’s 
goal,  and  the  strategy  it  used  to  attain  this  goal.  Regaining  the  Sinai, 
rather  than  challenging  Israel’s  intrinsic  interests  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  a  leadership  position  in  the  Arab  world,  became  the  main  goal. 
Attaining  it  in  a  general  war  was  no  longer  perceived  as  a  viable  strate¬ 
gy-103 

After  1967  the  contemplation  of  the  use  of  force  to  attain  limited 
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goals  became  a  part  of  a  larger  strategy  that  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
politics.  The  new  conception  that  guided  Arab  policy  makers  was  the 
employment  of  limited  war  both  as  an  attrition  strategy  and  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  and  the  superpowers.  The  War  of  Attrition 
was  fought  to  regain  the  Sinai  and  was  limited  in  nature.  Thus,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  deterrence  can  be  detected  in  the  fact  that  the  challenger  realized 
that  the  range  of  options  available  to  him  had  narrowed. 

Even  this  more  limited  kind  of  challenge  did  not  occur  throughout  the 
whole  period.  As  we  showed  above,  capability  related  changes  deter¬ 
mined  the  timing  of  the  challenge.  After  the  initial  fire  exchanges  in 
September  1967  when  Israel  signaled  to  the  Egyptians  that  their  cities 
were  vulnerable,  Egypt  ceased  fire  and  began  to  evacuate  the  cities.  When 
in  response  to  the  sinking  of  the  Israeli  ship  Eilat,  Israel  hit  Egypt’s  oil 
installations  and  refineries,  Egypt  ceased  fire  for  a  year  during  which  it 
continued  to  evacuate  the  cities  and  completed  its  defensive  positions. 
When  in  response  to  the  renewed  fire  in  September  1968  Israel  began  its 
in-depth  raids,  Egypt  stopped  fighting  for  four  months  to  complete  its 
defenses.  Only  then,  and  after  300  newly  trained  pilots  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  did  Egypt  begin  the  last  phase  of  the  War  of  Attrition. 
When  Israel  escalated  in  the  air  and  demonstrated  that  the  Israeli  air  force 
could  deal  with  the  radar,  the  SAMs,  and  the  newly  trained  pilots,  Egypt 
accepted  a  cease-fire. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  conditions  under  which  Egypt  accept¬ 
ed  the  cease-fire  were  not  the  conditions  it  demanded  during  the  War  of 
Attrition.  Nasser  insisted  throughout  the  War  of  Attrition  that  the  war  was 
necessary  in  order  to  force  Israel  to  accede  to  withdrawal,  and  that  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  a  cease-fire  was  an  agreement  in  which  Israel  would  begin 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  Nasser  would  not  accept  any  cease-fire  without 
the  explicit  connection  between  a  cease-fire  and  an  Israeli  withdrawal.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  accepted  a  cease-fire  without  such  an  explicit  con¬ 
nection.  To  convince  Israel  to  accept  the  cease-fire,  Nixon  committed  the 
United  States  to  a  position  in  which  no  Israeli  soldier  would  be  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  occupied  territories  unless  a  peace  agreement  accept¬ 
ed  by  Israel  was  reached. 

This  strategy  of  attrition,  used  to  compel  Israel  to  return  the  Sinai 
without  significant  Egyptian  concessions,  ended  in  failure.  Israel  demon¬ 
strated  its  will  to  hold  on  to  the  Sinai  and  absorb  costs  in  the  absence  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Egypt.  Israel  also  demonstrated  that  instead  of  being 
attrited  by  Egypt,  Egypt  would  end  up  the  attrited  party.  Only  direct 
Soviet  military  intervention  saved  Egypt  from  another  humiliating  defeat. 
After  the  War  of  Attrition,  the  strategy  of  attrition  was  no  longer  viewed 
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by  Egyptian  decision  makers  as  a  viable  strategy  because  Israel  had 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  pay  a  high  price  in  men  and  material  dur¬ 
ing  the  1969-1970  War  of  Attrition  and  Egypt  feared  that  Israel  would 
escalate  the  conflict.104  “Designing  around”  led  to  a  narrowing  of  the 
options  available  to  challenge  Israel.  Egypt  realized  that  the  War  of 
Attrition  had  run  its  course. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  Attrition,  deterrence  held  for 
three  years.  Sadat  seriously  contemplated  attacking  Israel  in  1971,  1972, 
and  early  in  1973.  In  1972  he  had  to  dismiss  his  senior  commanders  for 
opposing  his  directive  to  prepare  Egypt’s  forces  for  attack.105 

Because  of  the  changes  caused  by  Nasser’s  death  on  September  28, 
1970  and  Sadat’s  assumption  of  power,  it  is  important  to  investigate 
whether  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  deterred  was  related  to  the  change  of 
leadership  or  to  Israel’s  credible  threat.  As  evidence  that  the  latter  is  the 
case,  it  is  unlikely  that  Nasser,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  renewed  the 
fighting  when  the  term  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  expired;  and,  second, 
that  it  was  not  Sadat  who  was  mainly  deterred  by  Israel  but  the  Egyptian 
military  command. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  whether  Nasser  would  have  renewed 
the  fighting  on  November  7,  1970,  there  are  suggestions  that  he  would  not 
have  done  so.  First,  Nasser  simply  was  not  involved  in  operational  plan¬ 
ning  to  begin  another  war.  Two  months  before  the  cease-fire’s  expiration 
date,  Nasser  was  to  have  met  with  his  minister  of  war,  Fawzi,  to  approve 
the  military  plans  for  the  liberation  of  the  Sinai.  Fawzi  reports  he  took 
maps  and  plans  (including  Syrian  plans  approved  and  signed  by  the 
Syrian  defense  minister)  to  Nasser’s  vacation  place.  The  meeting  never 
took  place  because  the  Libyan  leader,  Kadafi,  arrived  on  a  surprise  visit 
and  Nasser  did  not  find  the  time,  during  four  days  of  meetings,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  Fawzi’s  plans.  Immediately  after  the  planned  meeting  with  Fawzi, 
Nasser  became  involved  in  the  “Black  September”  events  in  Jordan  which 
lasted  until  his  death.  Had  Nasser  planned  to  renew  the  fighting  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  he  would  have  found  the  time  to  go  over  the  war  plans 
with  his  war  minister. 

It  is  also  important  to  examine  what  military  options  were  available 
to  Nasser.  A  repeat  of  the  War  of  Attrition  would  not  have  attained  any 
further  political  or  military  gains  and  it  is  doubtful  that  Israel  would  have 
acquiesced  to  such  a  war  under  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
intervention.  The  more  likely  scenario  would  have  been  an  Israeli  strike 
at  the  Soviet  air  defenses  in  Egypt  with  all  the  risks  that  it  entailed.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  Israel  would  retaliate  with  a  general  war  should 
the  fighting  be  renewed. 
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The  other  options  available  to  Egypt  would  have  been  a  more  gener¬ 
al  Egyptian  attack  in  the  Sinai  or  a  joint  Egyptian-Soviet  attack.  Neither 
was  a  viable  option.  We  ought  to  recall  the  critical  military  situation  in 
which  Egypt  found  itself  in  January  1970  when  Nasser  went  to  Moscow 
and  threatened  to  resign  in  favor  of  a  pro-American  leader  in  the  event 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  help  Egypt.  The  military  situation  in  Egypt 
improved  only  because  of  massive  Soviet  involvement.  Thus,  the 
Egyptian  army  was  not  in  a  position  to  renew  the  fighting  in  November 
1970.  An  Egyptian-Soviet  military  attack  was  not  a  realistic  option  given 
the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Egypt  even 
when  it  was  for  defensive  purposes  only.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  an  offensive  campaign  that  would  most  likely  risked  an 
American  intervention  in  response.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  even 
consider  placing  TU-16-C  bombers,  that  Nasser  requested,  on  Egyptian 
soil  for  fear  of  “international  complications.”  Thus,  it  seems  that  unless 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  balance  of  capabilities  or  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  the  renewal  of  the  fighting  by  Nasser  was  not  likely. 

The  change  of  leadership  in  Egypt  did  not  bring  to  power  a  leader  that 
was  less  determined  to  renew  the  fighting.  As  I  mentioned  above  Sadat 
seriously  considered  renewing  the  fighting  in  1971,  1972  and  1973  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  military  commanders  from  a  challenge.  The 
Egyptian  commanders  argued  that  Egypt  lacked  offensive  capability  in 
the  air  and  sufficient  equipment  necessary  for  canal  crossing.  In  1972,  the 
commander  of  the  Third  Army,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  vice 
minister  of  war  all  opposed  even  a  limited  military  action.  They  were  all 
dismissed.  Even  when  the  Egyptian  general  staff  was  planning  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  canal  crossing  that  would  not  exceed  the  range  of  the  anti-aircraft 
system,  the  Egyptian  high  command  was  still  deterred  from  challenging 
the  Israeli  defense  positions.  We  see  then  that  the  decision  not  to  chal¬ 
lenge  was  not  caused  by  the  change  in  leadership  but  was  due  to  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  Israel’s  threat. 

This  leads  us  to  the  final  piece  of  evidence  that,  despite  the  strong 
pressures  to  act,  the  final  decision  to  challenge  deterrence  in  1973  was 
made  only  after  Egypt  felt  confident  that  it  had  the  capability  to  mount  a 
successful  limited  attack.  This  occurred  after  the  January  1973  Soviet 
decision  to  deliver  the  offensive  arms  that  were  necessary  to  launch  the 
October  war.  By  August,  Egypt  received  SCUD  missiles  and  anti-tank 
and  anti-aircraft  missiles  which  convinced  the  Egyptian  high  command 
that  they  had  the  capability  to  execute  their  limited  strategy  successful¬ 
ly.106  Why  Egypt  attacked  in  1973  and  how  deterrence  theory  explains 
this  case  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


“DESIGNING  AROUND”  II: 
THEYOM  KIPPURWAR, 
SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE? 


The  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  is  another  good  example  of  the  failure  of 
deterrence  theory  according  to  Lebow  and  Stein.  First,  Egypt  did  not 
make  any  estimation  of  the  balance  of  interests.  Egyptian  leaders  were 
only  concerned  with  their  own  interests  and  disregarded  Israeli  interests. 
Then,  Egyptian  leaders  talked  less  about  specific  interests  at  stake,  inter¬ 
ests  such  as  the  Sinai,  and  emphasized  instead  their  strategic  interests, 
interests  such  as  reputation.  Still  more  puzzling,  according  to  Stein,  is  the 
observation  that  the  absence  of  an  analysis  of  the  balance  of  interests  did 
not  lead  the  Egyptian  leadership  to  miscalculate  the  Israeli  response. 
Egyptian  leaders  did  not  expect  Israel  to  back  down  but  to  fight  and  this 
belief  played  an  important  role  in  their  decision  to  preempt.107 

When  an  analysis  of  the  balance  of  capability  is  taken  into  account, 
Egyptian  behavior  is  even  less  consistent  with  the  predictions  of  deter¬ 
rence  theory  according  to  Lebow  and  Stein.  First,  according  to  Stein,  the 
estimation  of  “inferior  military  capability  was  only  a  temporary  deterrent 
to  the  use  of  force.”108  Challengers,  according  to  Stein,  “design  around” 
the  defender’s  superiority.  The  ingenuity  of  the  military  mind  insures  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  a  strategy  that  offsets  the  superiority  of  the 
defender  is  developed.  Second,  challengers  may  go  to  war  even  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  does  not  favor  them  if  they  perceive  that  the  future  trend  is  such  that 
the  balance  will  be  worse  from  their  perspective  in  the  future.  Thus,  not 
only  relative  capabilities  matter  but  the  negative  trend  plays  an  important 
role  in  decisions  to  challenge.109 

Finally,  Stein  argues  that  the  decision  to  challenge  deterrence  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  challenger’s  perception  of  the  prospects  of  diplomatic 
progress.  When  hopes  for  a  diplomatic  settlement  fade,  challengers  resort 
to  the  use  of  force.  Insuring  deterrence  stability  requires,  according  to 
Lebow  and  Stein  ,  the  use  of  reassurance  strategies  as  well  as  demonstra- 
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tions  of  resolve.  In  the  absence  of  the  first,  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  work 
and  might  even  lead  to  war,  the  outcome  deterrence  policies  intended  to 
prevent  in  the  first  place.110 

The  historical  evidence  does  not  support  most  of  Lebow’s  and  Stein’s 
criticisms  and  the  longer  term  perspective  on  deterrence  adopted  in  this 
study  sheds  a  different  light  on  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  First,  the  reason  the 
Egyptian  leadership  did  not  engage  in  an  analysis  of  the  balance  of  inter¬ 
ests  was  the  learning  that  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  Attrition. 
The  uncertainty  the  Egyptian  leadership  had  about  Israel’s  will  to  fight  for 
less  than  intrinsic  interests  was  removed  and,  as  a  result  of  Israel’s  behav¬ 
ior  during  the  war,  Egyptian  decision-makers  anticipated  correctly  a 
forceful  Israeli  response. 

Second,  Stein  misses  the  proper  causal  chain  in  the  Egyptian  decision 
to  challenge.  The  Egyptian  leadership  did  not  decide  to  go  to  war  when 
they  realized  that  Egyptian  capabilities  had  reached  their  peak  and  that 
the  trend  in  the  future  was  only  going  to  worsen.  Rather,  the  realization 
that  the  trend  in  the  balance  was  negative  from  Egypt’s  perspective, 
reached  in  mid- 1972  if  not  earlier,  forced  the  Egyptian  leadership  to 
search  for  a  strategy  that  would  offset  the  Israeli  superiority.  Thus,  the 
negative  assessment  of  the  military  trend  leads  to  a  search  for  an  alterna¬ 
tive  strategy  and  not  to  a  decision  to  challenge  deterrence.  When  the  lim¬ 
ited-aims  strategy  was  found,  the  decision  to  challenge  was  made  because 
the  balance,  as  well  as  the  trend  in  the  balance,  was  no  longer  relevant  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Furthermore,  the  process  which  led  the  Egyptian  leadership  to  the 
limited-aims  strategy  suggests  that,  first,  contrary  to  Stein’s  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  discovery  of  strategies  which  enable  challengers  to  design 
around  the  defender’s  superiority  requires  imaginative  conceptual  leaps  in 
thinking  about  a  problem  and  are  not  an  event  that  is  bound  to  occur  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Second,  successful  applications  of  deterrence  poli¬ 
cies  throughout  an  enduring  rivalry  make  the  process  of  finding  a  good 
strategy  even  more  difficult.  Finally,  the  choice  of  strategy:  limited 
aims — given  the  limited  goals  Egypt  pursued  after  the  Six  Day  War,  is 
indicative  of  success  and  not  failure. 

The  next  chapter  evaluates  the  predictions  made  by  deterrence  theo¬ 
rists  as  well  as  critics  of  deterrence  through  the  framework  used  in  the 
previous  chapters.  It  considers  the  reasons  for  the  Egyptian  challenge  in 
1973  and  the  strategies  Egypt  considered  and  finally  adopted. 
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Egypt’s  Goals  and  Strategy 

Before  we  discuss  Stein’s  critique  let  us  tum  to  a  brief  analysis  of  Egypt’s 
goals  and  strategy  after  the  War  of  Attrition.  Nasser’s  strategy  was  to  use 
attrition  warfare  to  force  Israel  to  make  concessions  and  to  create  the  risk 
of  superpower  involvement  and  global  war  in  order  to  pressure  the  United 
States  to  demand  Israeli  concessions.  His  strategy  failed  when  Egypt  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  war  more  than  Israel  and  when  Soviet  involvement  was 
necessary  to  save  his  regime  from  another  humiliating  defeat.111  The 
Soviets,  despite  their  involvement  and  probably  because  of  it,  had  an 
interest  in  de-escalation  and  placed  limits  on  Nasser’s  ability  to  escalate 
the  conflict.  Thus,  instead  of  increasing  the  risks  of  superpower  con¬ 
frontations,  Nasser  created  a  situation  in  which  the  superpowers  had 
strong  incentives  to  control  escalation.  Instead  of  putting  pressure  on 
Israel  to  make  concessions,  the  United  States  moved  closer  to  Israel’s 
position.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  Rogers’  initiative  the  American  posi¬ 
tion  was  closer  to  the  Egyptian  position,  Nasser’s  unwillingness  to  make 
any  significant  concessions  to  Israel  or  the  United  States  closed  the  door 
for  any  possible  gains  through  diplomacy.  Thus,  Nasser’s  strategy  led  to 
a  dead  end.112 

Sadat  came  to  power  at  a  time  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  new 
strategy  was  necessary  if  Egypt  were  to  regain  the  Sinai.  While  the  basic 
elements  of  Sadat’s  strategy  remained  the  same  as  Nasser’s,  Sadat’s 
approach  was  quite  different.  Sadat’s  main  goals  were  the  return  of  all  the 
Arab  territories  and  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  issue.  In  case  these 
goals  could  not  be  achieved  through  diplomacy,  Sadat  kept  the  war  option 
open  in  order  to  have  leverage  on  the  West.  Sadat’s  method  to  achieve  his 
goals,  however,  was  different  from  Nasser’s.  While  Nasser  ruled  out  a 
peace  agreement  with  Israel  and  declared  that  what  was  taken  by  force 
would  have  to  be  returned  only  by  force,  Sadat  declared  his  willingness 
to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  based  on  a  comprehensive  agree¬ 
ment  according  to  the  Arab  interpretation  of  UN  resolution  242.  Sadat, 
then,  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  a  peace  agreement  could  be 
reached  through  diplomacy.113 

Sadat’s  first  step  was  to  assess  the  prospect  that  diplomacy  could  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  replay  of  the  1957  scenario  would 
not  occur  but  he  hoped  that  the  West  might  structure  a  process  in  which 
Egypt’s  position  would  be  given  greater  weight.  To  give  the  Europeans  an 
incentive  to  pressure  Israel  directly,  or  through  the  United  States,  Sadat 
sent  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister,  Riad,  to  western  European  capitals  to 
promise  that  Egypt  would  be  ready  to  open  the  canal  after  an  Israeli  with- 
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drawal.114  To  induce  the  United  States  to  clarify  its  position  and  take  a 
more  direct  role  in  pressuring  Israel  to  make  concessions,  Sadat  held  the 
promise  of  Egyptian  realignment  between  the  superpowers. 

The  main  difference  in  Sadat’s  strategy,  however,  was  his  willingness 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  peace  agreement  with  Israel.  In  his  February 
4,  1971  initiative,  Sadat  picked  up  on  Dayan’s  suggestion  of  an  interim 
agreement  and  offered  to  open  the  canal  in  return  for  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal.  On  February  1 5  Sadat  offered  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  in 
return  for  a  complete  Israeli  withdrawal.  Whether  Sadat  was  sincere  in  his 
peace  offers  or  whether  he  used  them  as  a  ploy  to  create  a  rift  between 
Israel  and  its  Western  allies  is  open  to  debate.115  In  his  memoirs  Sadat 
said  that  his  actions  took  Israel  by  surprise  because  Israel’s  long-held 
position  was  that  no  Arab  leader  was  willing  to  consider  peace  with  Israel. 
This  in  turn  strengthened  Israel’s  standing  in  the  West.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  Arabs  were  able  to  force  the  Western  powers  to  reconsider  their 
positions.116  But  while  Sadat  did  introduce  interesting  changes  in  Egypt’s 
position,  these  changes  were  not  perceived  as  sufficient  by  Israel  or  the 
United  States  government.  After  a  year  of  negotiations  the  gap  between 
the  parties  remained  wide. 

Both  Israel  and  the  United  States  demanded  more  significant  conces¬ 
sions  from  Egypt.  Israel  could  not  accede  to  a  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai  without  a  demilitarization  of  the  area.  Israel  could  not  accept  a 
peace  treaty  that  did  not  include  reconciliation,  and  was  dependent  on  the 
resolution  of  the  more  complicated  issues,  issues  such  as  those  between 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians.  The  United  States’  position  was  that  Egypt 
would  have  to  move  from  the  Soviet  to  the  American  camp  and  it  would 
have  to  be  more  forthcoming  in  its  bargaining  with  Israel  as  well. 

Sadat  realized  that  American  position  had  moved  closer  to  the  Israeli 
position  and  that  direct  pressure  on  Israel  and  the  United  States  would  be 
required  if  the  latter  were  to  pressure  Israel  to  make  concessions.117 
Renewed  fighting,  Sadat  reasoned,  would  force  the  Israelis  to  reassess  the 
relative  balance,  which  in  turn  would  make  them  more  conciliatory  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  it  would  endanger  the  new  era  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  introducing  the  risk 
that  the  superpowers  would  lose  control  of  events.  This,  in  turn,  would 
force  the  United  States  to  reconsider  the  Arab  position. 

Thus,  Sadat  chose  to  turn  to  the  military  option.118  This  option,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  viable  during  1971  and  1972.  The  Egyptian  political  elite 
did  not  perceive  that  Egypt  had  a  viable  military  option.119  Sadat  read  the 
results  of  the  War  of  Attrition  correctly,  it  was  a  costly  failure  from 
Egypt’s  perspective,  and  realized  that  only  an  all  out  offensive  against 
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Israel  was  likely  to  enable  him  to  attain  his  political  goals.  He  also  real¬ 
ized,  however,  that  a  military  campaign  required,  either  a  direct  Soviet 
involvement  on  the  Arab  side,  or  Soviet  military  aid  to  neutralize  Israel’s 
capability  to  strike  at  Egypt’s  population  centers.120 

On  his  various  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Sadat  concluded  that  his  all- 
out-war  strategy  would  not  be  a  Soviet-Arab  war  but  an  Arab  war  sup¬ 
ported  by  Soviet  weapons  because  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  want  to  risk 
a  war  with  the  United  States.121  In  the  absence  of  direct  Soviet  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  fighting,  Egypt  needed  surface-to-surface  missiles  or  aircraft 
with  a  range  and  payload  capable  of  threatening  Israel’s  population  cen¬ 
ters.  Only  with  such  a  capability  could  Egypt  create  a  balance  of  terror  on 
the  strategic  level  which  would  enable  it  to  pursue  a  land  offensive.  Sadat 
also  sought  Soviet  nuclear  arms  or  a  Soviet  nuclear  guarantee  against 
Israel. 

The  Soviets,  however,  were  concerned  that  their  improved  relations 
with  the  United  States  would  be  jeopardized  by  an  Egyptian-Israeli  war 
and  refused  to  give  Egypt  the  weapons  necessary  for  an  offensive  cam¬ 
paign.122  In  addition  to  international  considerations  the  Soviet  decision 
might  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  realization  that  Sadat  had  moved 
away  from  Nasser’s  domestic  heritage  and  flirted  with  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  had  little  interest  in  strengthening  Sadat’s 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  pro-Soviet  groupings  headed  by  Vice 
President  Ali  Sabri.  Sadat’s  expulsion  of  Soviet  advisers,  after  being 
refused  surface-to-surface  missiles  and  MiG-23s  during  his  visits  to 
Moscow  between  October  1971  and  April  1972,  forced  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reconsider  its  policy  regarding  military  aid  to  Egypt.123  The  Soviets 
risked  losing  an  important  ally  in  the  Middle  East  and  damaging  their  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  Third  World.  Renewed  aid  may  have  suited  their  policy  vis- 
a-vis  the  United  States,  because  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  reduced  the 
risks  of  their  direct  intervention  in  the  conflict  as  well  as  the  risk  of  a 
superpower  confrontation.  The  Soviets  would  be  able  now  to  support  the 
Arabs  without  being  accused  of  direct  interference  with  an  American  ally. 
Detente  would  be  saved. 

The  stage  was  set  for  an  Egyptian  offensive  but  the  question  remained 
as  to  what  military  strategy  had  the  greater  chances  of  success  given 
Israel’s  superiority.  Sadat’s  military  leaders  were  skeptical  of  Egypt’s 
ability  to  attack  Israel  in  an  all-out  war.  Sadat’s  innovation  was  in  the 
adoption  of  a  limited-aims  strategy.124  This  military  option  would  be  part 
of  a  military-political  strategy  in  which  the  military  spark  would  unfreeze 
the  political  situation,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  diplomatic  initiative  in 
which  Egypt,  after  receiving  the  necessary  arms  for  the  military  offensive 
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from  the  Soviet  Union,  would  realign  itself  with  the  United  States.  Thus, 
Sadat  was  able  to  avoid  Nasser’s  mistake  and  offered  the  United  States  a 
significant  concession  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  position  in  which  it  would 
have  to  put  pressure  on  Israel.  Competing  with  Israel  for  alliance  with  the 
United  States  held  the  promise  of  renewed  independence,  regained  status, 
and  a  leadership  position  in  regional  politics.  The  conceptual  break¬ 
through,  however,  was  the  adoption  of  a  limited-aims  strategy  for  politi¬ 
cal  gains. 

Stein’s  Critique 

In  discussing  the  balance  of  interests  in  the  period  before  the  1973  war, 
Stein  is  surprised  by  two  aspects  of  Egyptian  decision-making.  First,  the 
Egyptian  leadership  did  not  make  calculations  of  relative  interests.  This  is 
surprising  because  an  assessment  of  relative  interests  is  a  good  indicator 
of  relative  resolve  and  the  likelihood  that  the  defender  will  retaliate  and 
fight  in  response  to  a  challenge.  The  absence  of  an  assessment  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  interests  might  explain  Lebow’s  finding  that  challengers  fre¬ 
quently  resort  to  force  anticipating  that  the  defender  will  acquiesce  rather 
than  retaliate.  But  in  this  case,  Stein  finds  that  the  Egyptian  leadership 
was  certain  of  Israel’s  response.  Stein  argues  that  Egypt  correctly  read  the 
Israeli  threat  but  this  interpretation  was  not  based  on  the  analysis  of  the 
balance  of  interests.125  What  is  puzzling  is  the  origins  of  Egypt’s  prior 
beliefs  that  Israel  would  fight  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis  of  the  balance 
of  interests. 

The  second  aspect  of  Egypt’s  behavior  that  puzzles  Stein  is  that  the 
Egyptian  decision-makers  discussed  their  interests  at  stake  not  in  concrete 
terms  such  as  territory  or  political  rights,  but  in  symbolic  terms.  Egypt 
emphasized  the  effects  of  the  situation  on  their  strategic  interests,  their 
reputation  and  humiliation,  rather  than  their  Sinai.  President  Sadat, 
according  to  Stein,  defined  the  issue  as  “to  be  or  not  to  be,”  Heykal  argued 
that  this  conflict  was  the  “crisis  of  our  life,”  and  General  el-Shazli  argued 
that  military  action  was  important  to  “symbolize  our  refusal  to  remain 
defeated.”126  Why  did  Egypt  emphasize  strategic  rather  than  specific 
interests  at  stake?  Is  the  absence  of  an  analysis  of  the  balance  of  interests 
as  surprising  as  Stein  suggests? 

The  discussion  of  the  balance  of  interests  in  the  last  chapter  on  the 
War  of  Attrition  reveals  that  the  impact  of  the  1967  defeat  served  to  rein¬ 
force  the  root  causes  of  Arab  animosity  towards  Israel  on  two  levels.  The 
first  was  the  concrete  level  which  included  tangible  strategic  assets  such 
as  the  loss  of  control  over  the  Sinai,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  sources  of  the 
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Jordan  River,  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Egypt  and  the  other  confrontation 
states  lost  parts  of  their  sovereign  territories.  On  the  second  level,  the  mil¬ 
itary  defeat  symbolized  the  defeat  of  a  philosophy  of  life  and  whole 
course  of  action  which  was  supposed  to  lead  to  national  renewal,  regen¬ 
eration  and  dignity.  Egypt,  which  symbolized  the  forces  of  progress  and 
renewal  lost  to  Israel  which  symbolized  the  forces  of  oppression,  colo¬ 
nialism,  and  the  West.  While  the  Arab  states  had  a  long  experience  of 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  West,  the  loss  in  1967  was  different  in  that  it 
demonstrated  the  failure  of  the  progressive  regimes  to  lead  to  different 
outcomes.  It  served  as  a  painful  reminder  that  the  problem  may  be  the 
result  of  more  fundamental  causes  inherent  in  the  weakness  of  Arab  soci¬ 
ety.127 

The  reason  the  Egyptian  leadership  described  their  own  interests  in 
existential  terms  (and  this  is  where  the  two  levels  are  connected)  is  that 
the  tangible  losses,  important  as  they  were  in  concrete  terms,  indicated 
Egyptian  weakness,  and  cast  doubt  about  Egypt’s  ability  to  lead  the  Arab 
world  as  well  as  the  Third  World.  The  concrete  territorial  losses  had  an 
importance  that  went  beyond  their  tangible  value;  they  were  painful 
reminders  of  Egyptian  weakness  and  limited  its  ability  to  play  a  leading 
regional  role.  The  conflict  with  Israel,  which  was  supposed  to  enhance  the 
power  and  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  Arab  world  became  a  burden  which 
weakened  Egypt.  Egypt  became  dependent  on  aid  from  other  Arab  states, 
particularly  Saudi  Arabia,  for  the  continuation  of  the  conflict.  Thus, 
Egypt’s  power  and  influence  vis-a-vis  other  regional  contenders  for 
power  declined.128 

This  analysis  explains  why  Egyptian  leaders  talked  less  of  specific 
interests  at  stake,  like  the  Sinai,  and  more  in  terms  of  humiliation  which 
led  to  a  loss  of  reputation  and  an  existential  crisis.  The  loss  of  the  Sinai 
symbolized  Egypt’s  weakness  which  translated  into  loss  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  Arab  World.  Regaining  the  Sinai  was  important  for  its 
own  sake  and,  more  importantly,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  power  and 
influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Egyptian  leadership  thus  sought  the  recovery  of  the  Sinai. 
Israel’s  interest  was  to  keep  the  Sinai  until  the  Egyptian  government  rec¬ 
ognized  Israel’s  right  to  exist.  Israel  wanted  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Egypt  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  treaty.  Israel’s  claim  to  the  Sinai  was 
only  strategic.129  Israel  also  sought  to  reduce  Egypt’s  incentives  to  chal¬ 
lenge  deterrence  and  was  willing  to  offer  Egypt  a  partial  withdrawal  from 
the  canal  in  return  for  an  Egyptian  agreement  to  reopen  the  canal  and 
resettle  the  cities  along  it.  Israel  also  had  an  interest  in  initiating  the  diplo¬ 
matic  process  with  its  own  proposals  in  order  to  prevent  an  American  ini- 
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tiative  that  might  have  been  less  favorable  from  Israel’s  perspective.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  balance  of  interests  was  the  same  in  the  period  before 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  as  it  was  during  the  War  of  Attrition.  The  question 
was  and  remained  what  were  the  best  strategies  to  achieve  this  goal? 

The  second  issue  raised  by  Stein  was  that  the  Egyptians  knew  that 
Israel  would  fight  if  challenged.  Contrary  to  Stein’s  argument,  however, 
Egypt’s  conclusion  that  Israel  would  fight  was  not  reached  independent 
of  an  analysis  of  the  balance  of  interests.130  The  balance  of  interests  was 
analyzed  before  the  War  of  Attrition  and  remained  the  same  throughout 
the  period.  Egypt’s  belief  that  Israel  would  fight  was  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  lessons  learned  during  the  War  of  Attrition.  Before  the  War  of 
Attrition,  Egypt  was  not  certain  that  Israel  would  be  willing  to  fight  a  long 
and  costly  war  for  what  Israel  considered  bargaining  chips.  As  a  result  of 
the  War  of  Attrition,  however,  Egyptian  leaders  believed  not  only  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty,  Israel  had  the  capability  and  will  to  fight  for 
the  Sinai,  but  also  that,  if  Egypt  renewed  attrition  warfare,  Israel  would 
respond  with  a  more  general  war.  Thus,  the  inattention  to  the  balance  of 
interests  is  not  as  striking  as  Stein  suggests.  The  uncertainty  about  Israel’s 
will  to  hold  onto  the  Sinai  in  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  was  resolved 
in  the  War  of  Attrition.  Egypt  no  longer  needed  to  evaluate  the  interests  at 
stake  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  an  Israeli  response  to  an  Egyptian 
challenge. 

The  Balance  of  Capability 

The  analysis  of  the  balance  of  capabilities  before  the  1973  war  leads  to 
this  puzzling  observation:  the  quantitative  balance  clearly  favored  the 
Arab  states,  yet  every  military  analyst  argued  that  the  Arab  states  would 
not  go  to  war  if  they  faced  certain  defeat,  as  indeed  they  did  given  Israeli 
military  superiority.131 

If  in  the  Six  Day  War  the  Arab  states  had  a  military  advantage  of 
1.47:1  in  the  air,  1.71:1  in  tanks  and  1.09:1  in  manpower,  before  the  1973 
war  the  ratios  improved  from  the  Arab  perspective  to  2.54: 1  in  the  air, 
2.8:1  in  tanks  and  2.16:1  in  manpower.  Yet,  despite  the  widening  gap  in 
the  military  balance  in  terms  of  force  ratios,  all  the  actors  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  the  superpowers  involved,  doubted  Egypt’s  and  Syria’s  ability  to 
wage  a  successful  war  with  Israel.  Statesmen  and  analysts  alike  referred 
to  Egypt  as  the  militarily  weaker  party.132 

This  situation  was  clearly  recognized  in  Egypt  where  the  military  and 
political  elite  did  not  believe  that  Egypt  had  a  military  option  and  opted 
for  a  compromise  based  on  a  negotiated  settlement.  In  October  1972 
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Sadat  even  had  to  dismiss  many  of  his  military  high  command  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  prepare  Egypt’s  military  for  an  offensive. 
The  Egyptian  military  high  command  did  not  believe  that  the  army  was 
ready  for  war.133  Did  Egypt  and  Syria  go  to  war  knowing  they  would 
lose?  Did  Egypt  embark  on  a  suicidal  course  of  action  because  the  value 
of  a  lost  war  was  preferable  to  the  status  quo?  How  do  the  postulates  of 
deterrence  theory  fare  in  this  case? 

The  analysis  of  the  military  balance  poses  two  challenges  to  deter¬ 
rence  theory  according  to  Stein.  First,  contrary  to  the  balance  of  capabil¬ 
ity  hypothesis,  which  argues  that  if  the  defender  is  favored  by  the  short¬ 
term  military  balance,  deterrence  will  hold;  the  military  inferiority  of 
Egypt  was  not  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  force.  The  Egyptian  military  plan¬ 
ners  who  were  deterred  by  Israeli  military  superiority  were  replaced  by 
other  military  planners  who  designed  around  Israel’s  superiority.  Stein 
concludes  from  this  that  military  superiority  is  not  a  deterrent  to  the  use 
of  force,  but  only  “an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.”134 

In  addition,  Stein  argues  that  more  important  than  the  military  bal¬ 
ance  in  determining  deterrence  outcomes  is  the  trend  in  relative  capabili¬ 
ty.  The  accepted  premise  of  deterrence  theorists  is  that  a  favorable  balance 
of  capability  insures  stability.  Challengers  who  are  in  an  inferior  position 
will  attempt  to  close  the  gap  and  attain  superiority  before  they  challenge. 
Stein  argues  that  expecting  deterrence  stability  in  such  situations  may  be 
imprudent.  If  highly  motivated  challengers  reach  a  point  where  they 
believe  that  their  capability  has  reached  a  peak  and  may  no  longer 
improve,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  balance  might  even  worsen  from 
their  perspective,  they  might  challenge  deterrence  even  if  the  present  bal¬ 
ance  is  unfavorable.135 

Stein  argues  that  “not  only  assessments  of  the  general  balance  but 
also  estimates  of  changing  trends  in  the  balance  may  shape  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  resort  to  force.”136  She  argues  that  the  Egyptian  deci¬ 
sion  to  challenge  in  1973  is  similar  to  the  Japanese  decision  to  strike  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  Sadat  estimated  that  Egypt  had  reached  the  peak  of 
its  capacity  and  that  the  future  trend  in  the  balance  was  unlikely  to 
improve.  Sadat  concluded  that  Egypt  would  be  unable  to  improve  its  rel¬ 
ative  capability  to  achieve  parity  or  superiority  over  Israel.  Thus,  Sadat 
and  his  advisers  believed  that  this  would  be  Egypt’s  best  chance  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  evaluation  of  the  military  trends  according  to  Stein,  was 
more  important  than  the  negative  assessment  of  the  military  balance  in  the 
debate  about  the  use  of  force  in  1 973.  She  argues  that  the  Egyptian  gen¬ 
erals  opposed  the  use  of  force  when  they  saw  the  growing  gap  in  relative 
capability  in  the  autumn  of  1972,  but  when  Sadat  assessed  that  Egypt 
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reached  the  peak  of  its  capability  he  urged  his  generals  to  attack. 
According  to  Stein,  “a  negative  assessment  of  future  rather  than  present 
capabilities  was  an  essential  component  in  Egyptian  calculations.  Here 
Egypt  behaved  very  much  as  did  Japan  in  1941.”137 

Stein’s  conclusion  is  that  neither  military  inferiority,  nor  the  absence 
of  a  blitzkrieg  strategy,  was  a  deterrent  to  a  military  challenge.  More 
importantly,  the  prospect  of  a  worsening  balance  for  the  militarily  weak¬ 
er  party  was  a  catalyst  to  a  military  challenge  rather  than  a  deterrent. 
Finally,  leaders  design  military  strategies  which  compensated  for  their 
military  weakness.138 

Before  turning  to  an  evaluation  of  Stein’s  analysis,  a  brief  description 
of  the  evolution  of  Egypt’s  decision-making  is  in  order.  Sadat  reached  the 
conclusion  the  diplomatic  option  was  not  going  to  produce  results  and 
that  he  had  to  resort  to  the  military  option  in  order  to  force  both  Israel  and 
the  United  States  to  reevaluate  their  positions.  The  problem  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  military  strategy  was  feasible  given  the  military  balance 
between  the  parties.  Until  June  1972,  Sadat  and  his  military  commanders 
did  not  believe  they  had  a  viable  military  option. 

The  reasons  for  such  bleak  assessments  within  the  Egyptian  high 
command  are  the  lessons  learned  in  the  1 967  war  and  the  War  of  Attrition. 
In  the  Six  Day  War,  Egypt  learned  that  it  could  not  fight  a  blitzkrieg  type 
war  against  Israel.  To  regain  the  Sinai  in  a  general  war,  Egypt  would  have 
had  to  engage  the  Israeli  forces  in  the  Sinai  where  any  general  war 
involved  mobile  armored  warfare.  The  Israeli  army  was  superior  to  the 
Egyptian  army  in  the  air  and  in  armored  battles.139  Thus,  a  large-scale, 
mobile,  armored  battle,  involving  tanks,  aircraft,  paratroopers,  and  motor¬ 
ized  artillery  and  infantry,  was  ruled  out.  The  major  problem  Egypt  faced 
was  a  weak  air  force  that  could  not  provide  the  necessary  air  cover  to  pro¬ 
tect  ground  operations.  Any  successful  attack  was  at  risk  of  turning  into  a 
major  failure  because  of  the  Israeli  air  superiority.  The  Egyptian  high 
command  was  skeptical  of  Egypt’s  capability  to  conduct  even  limited 
military  operations  and  believed  that  the  military  balance  was  actually 
worsening  from  Egypt’s  perspective.140 

The  other  option  available  to  Egypt  attrition  warfare,  appeared 
appealing  at  first  glance.  The  Egyptian  army  was  better  suited  for  defen¬ 
sive  warfare  and  Egyptian  soldiers  fought  well  in  such  wars.141  Static 
defensive  warfare  was  advantageous  from  Egypt’s  perspective  because 
the  quantitative  edge  played  an  important  role  in  such  a  war  and  Israel’s 
advantages  in  mobile  warfare  was  neutralized.  In  addition,  static  defen¬ 
sive  wars  caused  many  casualties  and  Israel  was  known  for  its  sensitivity 
to  casualties.  An  attrition  strategy,  however,  was  ruled  out  as  a  viable 
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option  because  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  War  of  Attrition.142  Israel 
demonstrated  that  it  had  the  capability  to  inflict  greater  pain  on  Egypt 
than  Egypt  was  capable  of  inflicting  on  Israel  even  in  a  static  defensive 
war.  Israel  was  able  to  use  mobility  in  a  static  war  and  use  its  air  force 
effectively  against  SAMs  and  ground  forces  as  well.  Furthermore,  the 
War  of  Attrition  exhausted  its  usefulness  because,  after  the  massive  Soviet 
involvement,  it  was  unlikely  that  Israel  would  fight  another  war  of  attri¬ 
tion  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Renewed  attrition  warfare  was  likely 
to  invite  a  massive  Israeli  reaction  and  the  Egyptian  high  command  was 
fully  aware  of  that. 

Thus,  until  June  1972,  the  Egyptian  high  command  lacked  a  viable 
military  strategy.  Egypt  was  also  deterred  from  challenging  deterrence  by 
Israel’s  threat  to  the  interior,  Egypt’s  major  population  centers,  and  its 
economic  and  industrial  infrastructure,  threats  to  which  Egypt  did  not 
have  a  response.  Israel’s  punishing  raids  on  Egypt’s  interior  during  the 
War  of  Attrition  traumatized  the  Egyptian  military  command,  who  did  not 
envision  a  successful  challenge  to  Israel  without  insuring  first  a  compa¬ 
rable  counter-threat  to  Israel’s  population  centers.  Surface-to-surface  mis¬ 
siles,  MiG-23s  and  SCUDs  were  necessary  before  any  kind  of  strategy 
had  even  the  slightest  chance  of  success.143 

What  eventually  enabled  Egypt  to  challenge  deterrence  and  find  a 
successful  strategy?  Two  changes,  one  in  June  1972  and  the  other  in  early 
1973,  enabled  Egypt  to  go  to  war.  First,  Egypt’s  military  strategy 
changed.  Egypt  designed  a  limited-aims  military  strategy  that  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  superiority  in  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft  weapon  systems.  On 
June  6,  1972  during  a  meeting  of  the  Egyptian  high  command,  Ismail  Ali, 
the  Chief  of  Intelligence,  reported  that  Israeli  superiority  in  the  air  was 
still  decisive  and  that  Egypt  would  not  be  able  to  attack  Israel  successful¬ 
ly.144  In  that  meeting  Sadat  said  he  understood  the  military’s  concern 
about  going  to  war  before  Egypt  had  the  capability  to  deter  an  Israeli 
attack  on  Egypt’s  populations  centers.  But  he  also  made  a  major  concep¬ 
tual  leap  by  asking  a  simple  question  that  no  one  else  asked  before.  He 
asked,  “What  are  we  to  do  if  the  political  situation  would  force  us  to  go 
to  war  before  we  reached  the  ability  to  neutralize  Israel’s  threat  to  attack 
Egypt’s  interior?”145  This  question  opened  the  way  to  Egypt’s  reconcep¬ 
tualization  of  its  strategy  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  limited-aims  strate¬ 
gy  which  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  overcome  Israel’s  deterrence.  This 
question  forced  the  Egyptian  high  command  to  think  of  a  third  option  as 
an  alternative  to  the  diplomatic  option  and  the  all-out-war  option,  alter¬ 
natives  that  were  losing  strategies  from  Egypt’s  perspective.146 

Second,  after  Sadat’s  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  advisers,  arms  deliver- 
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ies  from  the  Soviet  Union  began  reaching  Egypt  in  an  accelerated  fash¬ 
ion.147  By  August  1973  Egypt  had  received  a  large  number  of  anti-tank 
and  anti-aircraft  missiles,  as  well  as  SCUD  missiles  which  could  strike  at 
Israel’s  population  centers.  Thus,  Egypt’s  population  centers  were  no 
longer  held  hostage  to  Israeli  air  superiority,  and  Egypt  could  effect  a  lim¬ 
ited  ground  attack  without  the  fear  that  Israeli  superiority  in  the  air  and  in 
mobile  warfare  would  come  into  play. 

Thus,  an  overall  military-political  strategy  began  to  emerge  and 
promised  for  the  first  time  a  chance  of  success.  Egyptian  decision-makers 
were  no  longer  in  the  “domain  of  loss.”  Egypt  would  deliver  an  assault 
across  the  Suez  Canal,  capture  the  Bar  Lev  line  and  establish  5  bridge¬ 
heads  of  10  to  15  kilometers  in  depth,  under  the  cover  of  SAMs  and  anti¬ 
tank  missiles.148  Then,  Egypt  would  assume  a  defensive  strategy  and 
inflict  massive  casualties  on  Israeli  forces  which,  using  offensive  strate¬ 
gies,  would  be  trying  to  dislodge  the  Egyptians  from  the  captured  territo¬ 
ry.149  The  ultimate  goal,  however,  was  not  a  general  military  victory  but 
the  political  repercussions  of  the  limited  military  challenge.  A  limited 
Egyptian  victory  would  force  Israel  and  the  United  States  to  reevaluate 
their  positions  at  the  negotiating  table.150 

We  see,  then,  how  Egypt’s  strategy  evolved  and  what  were  the  deter¬ 
mining  factors  in  its  decision  to  challenge  deterrence.  In  light  of  this 
analysis,  how  do  Stein’s  criticisms  fare?  There  are  two  problems  with 
Stein’s  interpretation.  First,  Stein’s  analysis  misses  the  important  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  causal  chain  to  deterrence  failure  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  The 
decisive  factor  which  enabled  Egypt  to  challenge  deterrence  was  the 
adoption  of  a  limited-aims  strategy.  Being  able  to  counter  Israel’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  attack  Egypt’s  interior  made  the  decision  to  challenge  easier  still. 
That  Egypt  decided  on  a  limited-aims  strategy  the  consideration  that 
Egypt  was  the  weaker  state,  and  that  future  trends  indicated  that  in  the 
near  future  Egypt  was  going  to  get  weaker  still,  were  irrelevant  issues  to 
the  decision  to  challenge. 

Sadat’s  assessment  that  Egypt’s  capability  had  reached  its  peak  was 
not  the  cause  for  the  deterrence  failure.  His  negative  assessment  of  the 
military  trend  led  Sadat  to  search  for,  and  adopt,  the  limited-aims  strate¬ 
gy  which  made  the  overall  relative  balance  of  forces  irrelevant.  Had  Sadat 
continued  to  plan  a  general  war  .which  was  perceived  by  all  Egyptian 
decision-makers  as  a  losing  strategy,  Egypt  would  not  have  gone  to  war 
even  if  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  trends  in  relative  capabilities  was 
only  going  to  worsen  with  time.151  The  “all-out  offensive”  strategy  led  to 
no  offensive  because  it  relied  on  a  decisive,  conventional  advantage,  and 
an  answer  to  Israel’s  nuclear  capability.  Soviet  refusal  to  supply  Egypt 
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with  such  weapons  and  guarantees  ruled  out  an  all-out  offense  regardless 
of  the  peak  Egypt  reached,  as  long  as  Israel  continued  to  have  the  above 
mentioned  advantages.  For  a  limited-aims  strategy  the  relative  trends  in 
capability,  Israel’s  nuclear  option  (applicable  to  vital  interests  but  not  to  a 
war  in  the  margins),  and  the  fact  that  Egypt  reached  a  peak  from  which 
its  capability  was  only  going  to  worsen,  were  irrelevant.  The  limited-aims 
strategy  was  a  politico-military  strategy,  not  merely  a  military  one. 

Evidence  for  this  conclusion  can  be  seen  in  another  point  that  chal¬ 
lenges  Stein’s  interpretation.  The  assessment  that  the  trends  in  relative 
capability  were  not  going  to  improve  was  made  as  early  as  June  6,  1972. 
In  the  meeting  of  Sadat  with  his  general  command,  Shazli  discussed  the 
problem  of  adverse  trends  in  the  military  balance.  Shazli  said  that  Egypt 
could  not  wait  until  its  air  force  would  become  a  realistic  match  to  the 
Israeli  air  force  and  argued  that  the  trend  was  only  going  to  get  worse 
from  Egypt’s  perspective.  Even  if  Egypt  received  all  the  planes  it  request¬ 
ed  from  the  Soviet  Union,  argued  Shazli,  the  United  States  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  an  Israeli  superiority  over  all  the  Arab  confrontation  states 
combined.  Israel,  according  to  Shazli,  was  better  at  absorbing  new  air¬ 
planes  and  therefore  the  military  gap  was  going  to  remain  the  same  or 
worsen  over  time  from  Egypt’s  perspective.152  It  is  at  that  meeting  that 
Sadat  made  the  great  leap  in  his  conceptualization  of  the  problem  by  find¬ 
ing  an  alternative  strategy  to  either  diplomacy  or  all-out  war. 

We  should  note  that  despite  the  negative  assessment  of  the  negative 
trend  a  challenge  to  deterrence  did  not  take  place  at  the  time.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  five  months  later  in  October  1972,  Sadat  had  to  dismiss  his  top  mil¬ 
itary  commanders  for  refusing  to  prepare  Egypt  for  attack.  In  the  absence 
of  the  concept  of  a  limited-aims  strategy,  despite  the  assessment  of  the 
negative  trend,  deterrence  held. 

That  the  negative  trend  in  the  balance  was  discussed  in  other  meet¬ 
ings  as  well  can  be  seen  in  a  meeting  of  the  Egyptian  high  command  on 
June  20,  1972,  organized  by  the  commander-in-chief  General  Sadeq.  At 
that  meeting  the  director  of  military  intelligence  imitated  a  report  by  a 
Soviet  journalist  in  which  the  journalist  asked  the  Egyptian  intelligence 
commander  how  Egypt  planned  to  go  to  war  when  any  time  the  Soviets 
supplied  Egypt  with  new  weapon  systems  Israel  received  newer  weapons 
still.  The  Soviet  journalist  observed  to  the  military  intelligence  field  com¬ 
mander  that  the  gap  between  Israel  and  Egypt  would  never  close  and 
might  even  become  larger.  Does  it  mean,  he  asked,  that  Egypt  would 
never  fight?153 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Egyptian  political  and  military  command  was 
aware  that  the  trend  in  military  capability  was  adverse  from  Egypt’s  per- 
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spective  as  early  as  June  1972.  It  did  not  lead  to  an  order  to  challenge 
deterrence.  It  lead  to  the  realization  that  only  a  limited-aims  strategy  was 
a  viable  strategy  which  in  turn  made  the  problem  of  relative  capability 
irrelevant.  However,  even  when  Egypt  decided  on  a  limited-aims  strate¬ 
gy  it  did  not  simply  decide  to  challenge.  Even  within  the  limits  of  a  lim¬ 
ited-aims  strategy  Egypt  worried  about  Israel’s  capability  to  inflict  great 
costs  on  the  Egyptian  interior  and  only  after  the  Soviet  Union  provided 
Egypt  with  a  counter  threat,  SCUDs,  did  Egypt  decide  that  it  was  in  a 
position  to  challenge  deterrence.154 

Further  evidence  that  Sadat’s  decision  to  challenge  in  1973  was  not 
related  directly  to  the  assessment  that  Egypt’s  military  capability  had 
peaked  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Sadat  seriously  weakened  Egypt’s  mil¬ 
itary  capability  when  he  decided  in  July  1972  to  expel  Soviet  personnel. 
This  decision  was  opposed  by  Sadat’s  military  advisers  who  argued  that 
Soviet  personnel  played  a  vital  role  in  Egypt’s  air  defense  systems  as  well 
as  in  its  electronic  warfare  fighting  ability.155  Thus,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  it  is  not  the  case  that  Sadat’s  decision  to  challenge  deterrence  was 
made  when  he  assessed  that  Egypt  had  reached  the  peak  of  its  capability 
but  a  case  in  which  Sadat  reached  his  decision  to  challenge  deterrence 
because  he  found  a  viable  limited-aims  strategy  in  which  the  overall  bal¬ 
ance  of  forces,  and  their  trend,  was  irrelevant. 

In  conclusion,  Stein’s  argument  that  the  assessment  of  future  trends 
played  an  important  role  in  Egypt’s  decision  to  challenge  deterrence  in 
1973  is  not  supported  by  a  closer  analysis  of  the  evidence.  The  decision 
to  challenge  was  made  after  a  limited-aims  strategy  was  adopted  and  this 
strategy  made  the  issue  of  relative  balance  irrelevant.  Therefore,  the  1973 
case  is  quite  different  from  the  1941  Japanese  case.  The  argument  that  the 
challenger’s  inferiority  is  only  a  temporary  deterrent  because  challengers 
find  strategies  to  design  around  the  defender’s  superiority  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  in  the  section  that  evaluates  the  Yom  Kippur  War  as  a 
deterrence  success  or  failure. 

Crisis  Bargaining  Behavior 

This  case  did  not  involve  a  crisis  stage  in  which  general  deterrence  failed 
first  and  as  a  result  of  the  irresolute  behavior  of  the  defender  an  immedi¬ 
ate  deterrence  failure  occurred  as  well.  Rather,  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
challenger  preempted.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  period  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  is,  therefore,  unnecessary,  but  a  few  points  are  in  order. 
Egypt’s  preemption  is  consistent  with  Fearon’s  prediction  that  if  the  chal¬ 
lenger’s  prior  beliefs  are  that  the  defender  will  fight,  immediate  deter- 
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rence  is  unlikely  to  hold  and  challenger’s  are  likely  to  preempt.156 
Immediate  deterrence  efforts  by  the  defender  have  no  chance  of  success. 
At  most  the  challenger  might  postpone  his  attack  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  surprise  attack. 

One  of  the  reasons  Israel  was  reluctant  to  mobilize  its  forces  was  that 
the  Israeli  decision-makers  thought  that  their  relationship  with  Egypt 
resembled  the  conditions  that  characterize  a  spiral  model.  The  Israeli 
leaders  feared  that  their  defensive  actions,  mobilization,  would  make  the 
Egyptian  leaders  insecure  which  in  turn  would  trigger  an  Egyptian  attack. 
Israeli  decision-makers  should  have  realized,  however,  that  they  operated 
in  a  deterrence  model  and  given  the  warning  that  Egypt  was  going  to 
attack,  they  should  have  preempted.  The  Israeli  decision  was,  of  course, 
motivated  by  their  fears  that  in  case  they  preempted  the  American  admin¬ 
istration  would  stop  arms  shipments  to  Israel,  arms  that  might  be  crucial 
in  a  prolonged  war.157 

While  the  crisis  bargaining  period  before  the  Yom  Kippur  War  was 
practically  non-existent,  the  diplomatic  phase  was  quite  long,  critics  of 
deterrence  argue  that  deterrence  will  succeed  if  defenders  send,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  signals  of  resolve,  signals  of  reassurance.  If  defenders  provide 
challengers  with  diplomatic  opportunities  in  which  concessions  and  reas¬ 
surance  are  offered,  challengers  are  likely  to  have  a  high  expectation  of  a 
favorable  diplomatic  outcome  and  are  less  likely  to  resort  to  war.  When 
challengers  perceive  that  their  goals  cannot  be  attained  by  diplomacy  they 
resort  to  war.158  Israel  did  offer  Nasser  the  Sinai  in  return  for  a  peace 
agreement  reached  through  direct  negotiations.  Nasser  rejected  the  offer 
and  argued  that  what  was  taken  by  force  will  be  taken  back  by  force.159 
What  was  Sadat’s  position? 

Stein  argues  that  Sadat  was  willing  to  accept  a  peace  agreement  with¬ 
out  a  normalization  of  relations  in  return  for  Israel’s  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai.  Sadat  even  considered  Israel’s  offer  of  an  interim  agreement  along 
the  canal.  But  the  two  sides  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment.  In  1972  Sadat  negotiated  with  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Americans  to  pressure  Israel  to  soften  its  bargaining  position.  While 
the  perception  in  Egypt  was  that  the  chances  for  a  diplomatic  resolution 
of  the  conflict  were  small,  as  long  as  there  was  movement  on  the  diplo¬ 
matic  front,  deterrence,  according  to  Stein,  held.  By  1973,  Stein  argues, 
Egypt  lost  any  hope  that  a  diplomatic  solution  could  be  found  and  decid¬ 
ed  that  only  a  military  action  was  likely  to  force  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  reevaluate  their  positions.  The  challenger’s  estimate  of  alternatives  to 
war  played,  according  to  Stein,  an  important  role  in  the  failure  of  deter¬ 
rence.160 
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The  problem  with  Stein’s  argument  is  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  situation  in  which  the  defender  provided  the  challenger  with 
opportunities  to  bargain  and  negotiate  and  a  situation  in  which  the 
defender  had  to  capitulate  to  the  challenger’s  demands.  In  the  period  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  as  well  as  during  the  War  of  Attrition,  Israel 
used  reassurance  and  was  willing  to  negotiate.161  What  Israel  could  not 
accept  were  terms  that  required  it  to  relinquish  the  territories  without  a 
peace  treaty.  Sadat’s  rejection  of  diplomacy  was  not  a  result  of  an  uncom¬ 
promising  Israeli  stand.  Sadat  was  unwilling,  and  Stein  notes  this,  to 
make  the  kind  of  compromises  that  were  necessary  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  diplomatic  process.  While  Sadat  was  more  accommodating  by  far 
than  Nasser  was  in  his  approach  to  the  resolution  of  the  conflict,  and  his 
acts  were  more  than  a  ploy  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Israel  and  the  West, 
his  actions  fell  short  of  the  kind  of  radical  change  that  was  necessary  to 
reach  a  peace  agreement.  It  was  not  until  1977  that  Sadat  was  willing  to 
consider  the  kind  of  a  peace  agreement  that  Israel  envisioned. 

Sadat’s  position  on  the  interim  agreement,  as  well  as  his  stand  on  the 
general  terms  for  a  peace  settlement,  were  not  acceptable  to  Israel. 
Dayan’s  interim  agreement  proposal  is  a  good  example  which  demon¬ 
strates  Israel’s  attempt  to  find  solutions  that  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  and  that  diplomacy  failed  because  Egypt 
demanded  that  its  conditions  be  met  without  addressing  Israeli  concerns 
and  interests.  In  October  1970,  Israel  offered  Egypt  an  interim  agreement 
in  which  Israel  would  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  canal  to  the  Mitla  and 
Gidi  strategic  passes.162  The  logic  of  the  offer  was  straightforward.  Egypt 
would  be  able  to  reopen  the  canal  and  resettle  the  cities  evacuated  during 
the  War  of  Attrition.  Egypt  would  benefit  from  this  arrangement  first,  by 
resolving  the  political  problems  caused  by  the  displaced  population  of  the 
canal’s  cities  and  second,  by  collecting  the  revenues  from  the  canal  traf¬ 
fic,  revenues  which  stopped  after  the  closing  of  the  canal  as  a  result  of  the 
Six  Day  War.  The  reopening  of  the  canal  was  also  perceived  in  Israel  as 
benefiting  the  strategic  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt’s  patron. 

Israel  would  benefit  from  this  arrangement  because  it  would  be  able 
to  hold  onto  the  Sinai  more  effectively  with  a  smaller  military  force.  The 
physical  features  of  the  Sinai  were  such  that  the  two  passes  created  two 
critical  bottlenecks  controlling  the  land  access  from  Egypt  to  Israel.  If  the 
area  between  the  canal  and  the  passes  were  to  be  demilitarized,  then  Israel 
would  have  the  necessary  time  to  stop  the  Egyptian  forces  along  the  pass¬ 
es,  in  case  of  an  Egyptian  attack,  until  the  Israeli  reserves  were  mobilized 
and  sent  to  reinforce  the  front  In  addition,  the  discussion  and  possible 
acceptance  of  the  plan  held  the  promise  of  continued  cease-fire  and 
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United  States  political  and  material  support. 

Moreover,  this  arrangement  held  the  promise  of  reduced  military  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  armies.  This  in  turn  held  the 
promise  of  a  change  in  the  political  atmosphere  between  the  two  countries 
which  would  enable  the  establishment  of  new  arrangements  that  would 
ultimately  lead  to  a  final  resolution  of  the  conflict.163  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  alternative  to  a  limited  agreement  was  a  general  agreement 
in  which  Israel’s  and  Egypt’s  demands  were  total.  Israel  demanded  total 
peace.  Egypt  demanded  that  Israel  return  all  Arab  territories  and  address 
the  rights  of  the  Palestinians.  Israel  viewed  the  last  demand  as  aiming  at 
the  dismantling  of  the  Jewish  state  in  favor  a  Palestinian  state.  Therefore, 
a  comprehensive  agreement  was  not  politically  feasible  at  the  time  and 
required  a  major  change  in  the  form  and  content  of  the  parties’  position. 

Egypt’s  response  came  on  February  4,  1971.  Sadat  demanded  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  canal  under  a  cease-fire  agreement  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  towards  an  agreement  on  a  timetable  for  the  implementation 
of  Resolution  242.  A  few  days  later  Sadat  demanded  that  a  partial  Israeli 
withdrawal  be  carried  out  to  a  line  east  of  El-Arish.  He  also  declared  that 
the  cease-fire  would  be  limited  in  nature.  While  he  promised  to  open  the 
canal  within  six  months  he  said  that  he  would  not  allow  Israeli  shipping 
until  Israel  withdrew  from  all  Arab  territories  and  resolved  the  refugee 
problem.  Thus,  Sadat’s  February  4  initiative  demanded  that  Israel  with¬ 
draw  to  the  El-Arish  line,  a  major  Israeli  withdrawal,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  the  international  border.  Sadat  also 
demanded  that  Egyptian  forces  cross  into  the  Sinai  and  continued  to  insist 
that  Egypt  preserve  the  right  to  renew  the  fighting  if  a  general  agreement 
was  not  reached.164 

Israel  still  viewed  Sadat’s  position  as  an  attempt  to  get  all  the  territo¬ 
ries,  including  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian,  without  agreeing  to  reach  a 
reconciliation  with  the  state  of  Israel.165  In  response  to  Nixon’s  April  1 
reply,  Sadat  agreed  to  practical  steps  for  the  separation  of  forces  in  the 
Siani  when  the  Israelis  retreated,  but  argued  that  Egyptian  forces  would 
follow  Israeli  forces  into  the  Sinai  and  that  the  demilitarization  of  the 
Sinai  was  unacceptable  to  Egypt.  When  Egypt  signed  the  “Treaty  of 
Friendship”  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  25,  the  Israelis  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Egypt  was  trying  to  use  the  same  strategies  it  used  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  past  in  its  dealing  with  Israel.  Egyptian  goals  were  to 
regain  the  Sinai  through  superpower  pressure  on  Israel  without  being 
willing  to  make  any  significant  concessions  in  return  in  order  to  transform 
the  conflictual  relationship  into  a  conciliatory  one. 

On  June  15,  1971  Israel  presented  its  conditions  for  an  interim  agree- 
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ment  in  which  it  demanded  that  the  cease-fire  be  extended  indefinitely, 
that  Egyptian  troops  not  be  permitted  east  of  the  canal,  that  effective 
inspection  agreements  be  arranged,  that  the  interim  agreement  be  severed 
from  other  Egyptian  demands  and  that  further  Israeli  withdrawals  would 
only  take  place  in  return  for  a  peace  settlement.  Being  sensitive  to  Egypt’s 
need  to  demonstrate  its  sovereignty  over  territories  evacuated  by  Israel, 
Dayan  was  willing  to  consider  symbolic  Egyptian  presence  east  of  the 
canal  if  it  were  not  to  exceed  750  soldiers.166  Sadat,  however,  made  the 
agreement  on  the  interim  agreement  conditional  on  Israel’s  acceptance  of 
Egypt’s  terms  for  the  final  settlement,  and  was  unwilling  to  say  publicly 
that  the  PLO  might  have  to  accept  a  small  state  in  the  Gaza  and  the  West 
Bank.  Israel  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  risks  involved.  Finally,  after 
another  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  October,  Sadat  rejected  the  idea  of  an 
interim  agreement  and  argued  that  the  issue  was  not  only  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  canal  and  the  Sinai  but  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  as  well.  Israel  responded  positively  to  Rogers’  “proximity  talks” 
idea,  but  Sadat,  after  still  another  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  February  2, 
1972,  announced  that  he  had  terminated  his  discussions  with  the 
Americans. 

Sadat’s  changes  of  position  created  in  the  minds  of  the  Israeli  and  the 
American  administrations  a  perception  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  Even  Sadat’s  expulsion  of 
the  Soviet  advisers  was  not  perceived  as  a  significant  concession.  Sadat 
was  neither  making  a  complete  shift  in  his  alliance  policy  from  the  Soviet 
to  the  American  camp  nor  was  he  willing  to  make  a  significant  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  Israelis.  In  1972  Sadat  still  wanted  to  force  the  United  States 
to  pressure  Israel  to  make  concessions  instead  of  making  the  kind  of  con¬ 
cessions  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Israel’s  percep¬ 
tions  of  Egypt’s  intentions.  The  United  States’  position,  in  the  meantime, 
moved  closer  to  the  Israeli  position.  The  United  States  supported  the 
Israeli  demand  that  the  territories  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  full 
peace  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement,  that  the  interim  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  separate  from  the  more  complex  Israeli-Palestinian  issue. 

Egypt  demanded  that  its  forces  move  into  the  area  evacuated  by 
Israel,  and  that  the  Israeli  withdrawal  would  be  part  of  a  larger  timetable 
for  a  withdrawal  from  the  rest  of  the  Sinai.  Sadat  insisted  on  tying  the 
interim  settlement  with  the  general  settlement  on  Arab  terms.167  In 
response  to  the  proximity  talks  formula  suggested  by  the  United  States, 
Sadat  rejected  the  idea  of  an  interim  agreement  and  claimed  that  the  issue 
was  the  territories  and  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians.  Israel  could  not 
accept  Egypt’s  position  because  it  called  for  an  Israeli  withdrawal  with- 
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out  a  peace  agreement  The  Israelis  feared  a  repeat  of  1956  when  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  did  not  lead  to  a  peace  treaty. 

The  argument  that  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  alternative  is  a  major 
cause  for  deterrence  failure  does  not  fare  well  in  this  case.  Israel  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  reducing  Egypt’s  incentives  to  challenge  deterrence  and 
addressing  Egypt’s  concerns.  Israel  was  willing  to  relinquish  the  Sinai  in 
return  for  full  peace.  In  the  event  that  such  a  comprehensive  settlement 
was  not  feasible,  Israel  was  willing  to  negotiate  an  interim  agreement  that 
would  create  the  conditions  for  further  agreements.  The  diplomatic  option 
failed  not  because  Israel  was  not  willing  to  negotiate  or  address  Egyptian 
concerns  but  because  the  gap  between  the  parties  was  too  wide.  Sadat  was 
more  willing  than  his  predecessor  to  consider  a  peace  treaty  but  he  was 
not  willing  or  able  to  agree  to  the  kind  of  peace  Israel  envisioned. 

Stein’s  argument  that  deterrence  held  when  Egyptian  leaders  saw 
some  prospect  of  bargaining  and  that  their  choice  to  use  force  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  absence  of  hope  for  diplomatic  progress  is  problematic  for 
another  reason  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  motivation  behind 
Egypt’s  decision  not  to  challenge  in  the  first  period,  because  the  period  in 
which  the  Egyptian  leaders  saw  some  prospect  of  bargaining  coincides 
with  the  time  when  they  also  did  not  perceive  a  viable  military  option.  In 
other  words,  Sadat  may  not  have  challenged  deterrence  not  because  he 
perceived  that  a  diplomatic  opportunity  existed  but  because  he  did  not 
have  the  capability  to  challenge  deterrence.  Sadat’s  February  4  initiative 
is  a  good  example  that  illustrates  the  point.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
debate  about  Sadat’s  intentions  at  the  time.  Whether  Sadat’s  initiative  was 
a  sincere  attempt  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  Israel  or  was  a  ploy  to 
gain  time  and  improve  Egypt’s  capability,  as  well  as  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  Israel  and  the  West,  is  an  unresolved  issue.168  On  October  24, 
1972,  at  a  meeting  of  the  high  command,  Sadat  told  his  generals  that  his 
February  4  initiative  was  motivated  by  two  considerations.  First,  Egypt 
had  to  gain  time  because  the  cease-fire  was  supposed  to  expire  during  that 
month  and  Egypt  was  not  ready  to  renew  the  fighting.  The  Soviets  not 
only  told  Sadat  not  to  expect  any  military  support  if  the  fighting  resumed 
but  they  also  delayed  the  delivery  of  missiles  that  were  intended  for  the 
defense  of  Upper  Egypt  including  the  Aswan  Dam.  This  consideration 
played  an  important  role  in  the  deliberations  on  the  resumption  of  the 
fighting.169 

Second,  the  Egyptian  proposal  that  Egyptian  forces  cross  the  canal 
and  occupy  the  territory  evacuated  by  the  Israelis  was  intended  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  costs  associated  with  a  canal  crossing  when  the  cease-fire  agree¬ 
ment  ended  six  months  later.  Thus  Egypt  used  diplomacy  to  improve  its 
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military  option  in  case  Israel  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai.170  This 
evidence  suggests  that  the  availability  of  bargaining  space  may  have  had 
little  to  do  with  deterrence  stability.  Deterrence  held  because  a  military 
option  did  not  exist  and  diplomacy  was  used  skillfully  to  create  a  military 
option. 

Success  or  Failure? 

Stein’s  strongest  challenge  to  deterrence  theory  is  that  a  favorable  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  does  not  insure  deterrence  stability.  This  is  a  challenge  to 
the  core  of  the  deterrence  argument,  if  Stein’s  empirical  interpretations 
are  correct  then  her  argument  indeed  poses  a  major  challenge  to  deter¬ 
rence  theory.  According  to  Stein,  “an  estimate  of  inferior  military  capa¬ 
bility  was  only  a  temporary  deterrent  to  a  use  of  force.”171  Such  estimates 
of  weakness,  according  to  Stein,  do  not  insure  deterrence  stability  but 
spur  military  planners  to  design  around  the  defender’s  superiority.  She 
argues  that  “given  the  ingenuity  of  the  military  mind  and  the  flexibility  of 
modem  multipurpose  conventional  technology,  development  of  such  a 
strategy  was  only  a  matter  of  time.”172 

The  counter-point  to  Stein’s  argument  is,  first,  that  the  difficulty  the 
Egyptian  political  and  military  elite  had  in  conceptualizing  the  limited- 
aims  strategy  indicates  that  designing  around  is  not  an  easy  task  that  can 
be  easily  reached  given  enough  time.  It  may  require,  as  Shamir  argues, 
creative  leaps  in  conceptualization  which  do  not  occur  often.173  Second, 
a  defender  who  is  successful  in  narrowing  the  range  of  available  options 
over  time  makes  the  task  that  much  more  difficult.  An  infinite  number  of 
strategies  simply  does  not  exist.  Finally,  while  attrition  warfare  and  lim¬ 
ited-aims  strategies  indicate  the  failure  of  deterrence  on  one  level  they 
indicate  deterrence  success  on  another.  The  fact  that  the  challenger  used 
attrition  and  limited-aims  strategies  indicate  that  he  was  incapable  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  more  dangerous  all-out-war  strategy.  When  a  lower-level  chal¬ 
lenge  is  used  for  more  limited  goals  deterrence  succeeds. 

When  el-Badri  describes  the  strategies  that  were  available  to  the 
Egyptian  high  command  as  either  a  return  to  the  War  of  Attrition  or  the 
launching  of  a  limited  war,  he  fails  to  describe  the  process  which  led  the 
Egyptian  high  command  to  adopt  the  limited-aims  strategy  as  well  as  dis¬ 
cuss  when  the  option  became  viable.173  The  attrition  strategy  was  not  a 
viable  strategy  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  the  Egyptian  high  command 
learned  from  the  War  of  Attrition.  The  limited-aims  strategy  did  not  exist, 
conceptually,  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  military  high  command  at  least 
until  June  1972.  Until  that  date,  the  only  strategy  contemplated  by  the 
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Egyptian  high  command  was  an  all-out-war  strategy  which  meant,  given 
the  balance  of  capability  that  prevailed  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  a  no¬ 
war  strategy. 

In  a  meeting  with  his  high  command  on  December  30,  1970,  Sadat 
said,  for  example,  that  Egypt’s  forces  should  be  ready  to  renew  the  fight¬ 
ing  when  the  cease-fire  expired  on  February  7,  1971,  even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  renew  its  arms  deliveries.175  Sadat  nevertheless  renewed 
the  cease-fire  agreement  on  February  4  and  argued,  in  a  meeting  held  on 
March  23,  1971,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  diplomatic  campaign  to  iso¬ 
late  Israel  and  could  not  renew  the  fighting  because  that  goal  would  not 
be  achieved  if  Egypt  renewed  the  fighting. 

On  January  2,  1972  Sadat  held  a  meeting  with  his  military  comman¬ 
ders  to  evaluate  the  military  balance.  All  the  commanders  complained 
about  the  fact  that  Egyptian  capabilities  did  not  improve  and  that  the 
Soviets  were  slow  to  comply  with  the  arms  agreement  signed  on  October 
17,  1 97 1 .  A  major  concern  that  haunted  the  Egyptian  high  command  was 
Israel’s  ability  to  strike  deep  inside  Egypt  and  the  vulnerability  of  Egypt’s 
populations  centers.176 

The  meeting  on  June  6,  1972  of  the  Egyptian  High  Command  was  a 
turning  point  in  Egypt’s  conceptualization  of  its  available  options.  During 
the  meeting,  Ismail  Ali,  the  Chief  of  Intelligence,  reported  that  Israeli 
superiority  in  the  air  was  still  decisive  and  that  Egypt  would  not  be  able 
to  attack  Israel  successfully.177  In  that  meeting  Sadat  said  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  military’s  concern  about  going  to  war  before  Egypt  had  the 
capability  to  deter  an  Israeli  attack  on  Egypt’s  populations  centers.  But  he 
also  made  the  major  conceptual  leap  by  asking  the  simple  question  that 
no  one  else  asked  before.  He  asked,  “what  are  we  to  do  if  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  would  force  us  to  go  to  war  before  we  reached  the  ability  to  neu¬ 
tralize  Israel’s  threat  to  attack  Egypt’s  interior?”178  This  question  opened 
the  way  to  Egypt’s  reconceptualization  of  its  strategy  and  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  limited-aims  strategy  which  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  over¬ 
come  Israel’s  deterrence.  This  question  forced  the  Egyptian  high  com¬ 
mand  to  seek  an  alternative  to  the  all-out-war  option.179 

Shimon  Shamir,  in  his  introduction  to  Shazli’s  book,  remarked  that 
Sadat’s  conceptual  leap  is  similar  to  other  innovations  in  that  it  poses  a 
question  in  all  its  simplicity,  a  question  that  no  one  else  asked  or  consid¬ 
ered  before.  Such  questions  lead  to  major  reevaluations  of  conventional 
thinking  and  to  creative  discoveries  in  politics  as  well  as  in  science.180 
This  point  sheds  an  interesting  light  on  Stein’s  argument  that  developing 
a  ‘designing  around’  strategy  is  just  a  matter  of  time.  First,  as  Shamir’s 
interpretation  suggests,  finding  strategies  which  design  around  a  defend- 
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er’s  capability  is  not  an  easy  matter.  It  requires  creative  leaps  in  concep¬ 
tualizing  a  problem  and  that  may  or  may  not  occur.  The  fact  that  the 
Israelis  did  not  conceive  the  possibility  that  the  Egyptians  would  adopt  a 
limited-aims  strategy  is  indicative  of  the  problem.  Israel’s  conception  of 
the  options  available  to  Egypt  included  only  a  general  attack  to  recapture 
the  whole  Sinai  or  a  replay  of  the  War  of  Attrition.  Their  force  structure 
was  designed  to  meet  these  two  options  but  not  the  limited-aims  strategy. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  the  number  of  options  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  a  challenger  is  not  infinite  and  it  narrows  significantly  as  the 
enduring  rivalry  goes  through  a  few  deterrence  failures.  As  this  case  illus¬ 
trates,  Egyptian  planners  had  no  other  option  left  but  a  limited-aims  strat¬ 
egy.  All  the  other  options  were  ruled  out  as  a  result  of  lessons  learned  in 
previous  deterrence  encounters. 

Stein’s  argument  that  the  War  of  Attrition  and  the  1973  war  illustrate 
the  failure  of  deterrence  because  challengers  always  find  ways  to  design 
around  the  superior  capability  of  the  defender  needs  to  be  reexamined  and 
reinterpreted  in  a  different  light.  As  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned 
throughout  the  period  and  especially  during  the  1967  war,  the  nature  of 
the  Egyptian  military  challenge  and  its  goals  changed.  Rather  than  chal¬ 
lenging  Israel’s  intrinsic  interests  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  leadership 
position  in  the  Arab  world,  regaining  the  Sinai  became  the  main  goal.181 
Attaining  it  in  a  general  war  was  no  longer  perceived  as  a  viable  strate¬ 
gy.182  The  War  of  Attrition  and  the  1973  war  were  fought  for  the  regain¬ 
ing  of  the  Sinai  and  were  limited  in  nature;  attrition  in  the  first  challenge 
and  the  capturing  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  East  bank  of  the  canal  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Thus,  the  success  of  deterrence  can  be  detected  in  the  fact  that  the 
challenger  sought  more  limited  goals  and  realized  that  the  range  of 
options  available  to  him  to  achieve  these  goals  had  narrowed  down. 

The  Yom  Kippur  War,  the  last  Egyptian  challenge,  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  While  Lebow  and  Stein  consider  the  war  a  major  failure  of  deter¬ 
rence  theory  because  it  demonstrates  that  highly  motivated  challengers 
are  willing  to  go  to  war  when  the  balance  of  capability  favors  the  defend¬ 
er,  the  nature  of  the  war  and  its  conduct  are  rather  indicative  of  deterrence 
success.  The  1973  Egyptian  war  plans  provide  a  good  example  of  Israel’s 
credible  deterrent  threats.  First,  Egypt’s  behavior  before  the  1973  war 
contrasts  sharply  with  Egypt’s  behavior  in  1967.  In  1967,  Egypt  all  but 
welcomed  a  confrontation  while  in  1973  it  went  to  war  knowing  it  would 
consider  the  war  a  success  if  very  limited  objectives  were  achieved. 
Second,  of  the  three  military  options  available  to  Egypt — blitzkrieg,  a  war 
of  attrition,  and  a  limited-aim  war,  only  the  last  option  was  perceived  to 
be  viable  as  a  result  of  reputations  developed  by  Israel  in  the  1967-1970 
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period.  The  strategy  of  blitzkrieg  was  written  off  because  of  the  1967 
experience.183  And  the  strategy  of  a  war  of  attrition  was  rejected  because 
Israel  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  pay  a  high  cost  in  men  and  materi¬ 
al  during  the  1969-1970  War  of  Attrition.  Egypt  also  feared  that  Israel 
would  escalate  the  conflict.184 

Thus,  the  use  of  force  does  not  necessarily  reflect  deterrence  failure 
but  at  times  it  demonstrates  deterrence  success.  The  longer  term  histori¬ 
cal  perspective  shows  that  the  plans  to  capture  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
the  Sinai  posed  no  existential  threat  to  Israel’s  survival.  The  real  test  of 
deterrence  success,  to  use  Rabin’s  words,  is  whether  deterrence  “deflect¬ 
ed  [the  challenger]  to  a  less  dangerous  [challenge].”185  It  did,  because 
Israel’s  reputation  for  capability  reached  mythological  proportions,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  both  Syria  and  Egypt  would  not  exploit  their  ini¬ 
tial  successes.186  After  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  which  almost  ended  in 
another  disaster,  Sadat  was  willing  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  he 
was  unwilling  to  make  only  two  years  earlier,  beginning  a  process  that 
eventually  led  to  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty.187  Stability  on  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  axis  exists  to  this  day.188 


3. 

CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  Lebow  and  Stein’s  main  argument  that  “weakness  at  home 
or  abroad”  leads  challengers  to  challenge  deterrence  even  when  the 
defender’s  threat  is  credible,  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  The  War  of 
Attrition  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  as  well  as  other  deterrence  encounters 
in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  rivalry,  indicate  that  highly  motivated  challengers 
challenge  deterrence  only  when  they  perceive  an  opportunity  in  terms  of 
an  incredible  deterrent  threat,  but  refrain  from  a  challenge  when  the  deter¬ 
rent  threat  is  credible  even  when  the  pressures  to  challenge  are  great.189 
A  longitundinal  study  of  deterrence  demonstrates  that  the  motivation  and 
the  desire  of  the  Egyptian  leadership  to  challenge  deterrence  existed 
throughout  the  period,  that  the  Egyptian  leadership  did  not  micalculate 
the  balance  of  capability  because  of  the  political  pressures  to  challenge 
deterrence,  and  that  deterrence  failed  only  when  the  Egyptian  leadership 
believed  that  an  opportunity  existed.  Thus,  the  role  of  deterrence  policies 
in  adversarial  relations  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  their  long-term 
cumulative  impact.  Short-term  deterrence  failures  may  be  a  necessary 
condition  for  long-term  deterrence  success. 

The  policy  implication  of  this  finding  is  that,  when  confronted  with  a 
determined  challenger,  policy  makers  need  to  design  their  policies  with  a 
long-term  perspective  in  mind  because  the  requirements  for  deterrence 
stability  can  only  be  created  through  war.190  Specific  reputations  for  capa¬ 
bility  and  will,  the  variables  which  make  deterrent  threats  credible,  are 
created,  in  the  conventional  world,  through  the  ultimate  test  of  capability 
and  resolve,  war. 

This  finding,  which  interestingly  enough  is  supported  by  the  deter¬ 
rence  encounters  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  in  the  1990s, 
requires  further  empirical  support  before  it  is  adopted  by  policy-makers. 
But  it  can  be  explained  deductively.191  To  deter,  resolute  defenders  need 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  irresolute  actors.  Demonstrating  resolve  is 
achieved  by  maintaining  control  over  the  escalatory  ladder  of  the  con¬ 
flict192 — which  implies  the  need  to  go  over  the  brink — actions  which  are 
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too  costly  for  irresolute  actors  to  mimic.  The  problem  that  defenders  con¬ 
front  is  that  nothing  short  of  a  tough  policy  will  work.  This  is  due  to  what 
Frank  calls  the  “costly  to  fake  principle.”193  This  principle  tells  us  that  the 
credibility  of  signals  between  adversaries  depends  on  how  costly  or  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  fake  them.  Because  retaliation  or  mobilization  may  be 
“cheap,”  and  even  a  defender  who  bluffs  is  likely  to  behave  this  way,  con¬ 
vincing  the  challenger  that  the  defender  is  tough  requires  that  the  defend¬ 
er  adopt  the  kind  of  policy  which  an  impostor  would  consider  too  costly 
to  adopt  and  mimic.  Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  argument  implies 
that  a  defender  must  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation,  escalation,  and  war.  The 
willingness  to  go  to  war  is  the  ultimate  test  of  resolve. 

Defenders  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  their  resolve 
when  extrinsic  interests  are  challenged  and  there  is  uncertainty  about  a 
government’s  will  to  pay  the  high  costs  that  may  be  necessary  to  attain 
them.  Not  only  are  the  costs  higher  than  the  benefits,  but  they  are  incurred 
immediately,  while  the  benefits  may  be  reaped  sometime  in  the  future.  We 
saw  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty,  Israel  had  to  demonstrate  its  will 
to  hold  on  to  the  canal  during  the  War  of  Attrition.  Thus,  the  dilemma  for 
leaders  is  that  acting  tough  may  require  going  to  war,  which  is  costly 
immediately  and  only  may  have  payoffs  in  the  future.  “Impulse  control 
problems,”  the  well-documented  tendency  in  which  individuals  prefer 
immediate  gains  at  the  expense  of  larger  benefits  in  the  future,  are  not 
easily  overcome  and  irresolute  actors  back  down.194 

The  reasons  that  reputations  for  capability  can  also  only  be  created 
through  war  is  two-fold.  First,  demonstrations  of  capability  in  situations 
short  of  a  general  war  can  be  discounted  by  the  challenger  as  not  reflect¬ 
ing  the  overall  balance  of  capabilities.  The  performance  of  the  Israeli  air 
force  just  before  the  Six  Day  War,  for  example,  did  not  convince  the 
Egyptians  that  this  capability  existed  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Israeli 
army  or  that  in  a  general  war  such  demonstrations  could  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Second,  even  a  general  war  may  not  be  sufficient  to  create  reputations 
for  capability.  The  reason  being  that,  as  the  Egyptian  case  indicates,  lead¬ 
ers  in  challenging  states,  in  the  initial  phases  of  the  conflict,  tend  to 
attribute  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  the  war  not  to  the  capability  of  the 
defender  but  to  shortcomings  in  their  own  military  organizations.  Thus, 
once  the  problems  are  identified  at  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels,  and  are 
corrected,  challengers  believe  they  can  embark  on  new  challenges.  In 
addition,  because  the  balance  of  capabilities  depends  on  many  variables, 
changes  in  any  one  of  them  can  make  certain  reputations  irrelevant 
Reputations  created  during  any  particular  cycle  can  erode  because  the 
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challenger  believes  that  new  arms  transfers  or  new  technological  break¬ 
throughs  might  offset  any  particular  superiority  a  defender  is  able  to  dis¬ 
play.  To  convince  a  challenger  that  the  defender  has  a  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  advantage,  a  human  resource  capability  for  example,  and  that  short 
term  changes,  such  as  arms  transfers  and/or  technological  breakthroughs, 
are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  superiority  of  the  defender  requires  repeat¬ 
ed  failures.  Repeated  failure  force  a  challenger  to  confront  the  more  fun¬ 
damental  conditioning  factors  that  are  responsible  for  the  outcome.195  It 
is  then  that  reputations  for  capability  are  created  and  sustained. 

In  conclusion,  deterrence  works,  and  it  works  even  against  highly 
motivated  “non-deterrables.”  Unfortunately,  in  order  to  make  deterrence 
work  in  the  conventional  world  states  may  have  to  fight  wars  to  create 
reputations  for  capability  and  will:  the  requirements  for  deterrence — suc¬ 
cess-,  and  the  foundation  for  long-term  deterrence — stability. 
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